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ADJUSTABLE STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS STEEL PLAN FILING CABINETS 
STEEL BINS FOR THE FACTORY FOR THE DRAWING OFFICE 


Sankey-Sheldon Sectional Steel Factory Partitions are made in various sizes and styles, so that enclosures 
of any size and shape can be quickly planned and erected with the standard parts. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


BRITISH MADE STEEL FURNITURE g EYNSHAM 277-8 


HARRIS AND SHELOON U*#JOSEPH SANKEY AND SONS L? 
46 CANNON STREET LONDON.E.CA BHADLEY CA’ VORA 'S. WELLINCTO 


London Showrooms: 46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 :: Telephone: City 3811-12 


q 
: artime Chief Office: Stroud Court, Eynsham, Nr. Oxford. a + 
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This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments designed to show how 
Asbestos-cement can help to solve 
an almost infinitely varied range of 
problems. At present, war-time 
needs have a monopoly of its service, 
but when peace comes the manu- 
facturers look forward to extending 
further its usefulness. 
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ASBESTOS -CEMENT 


it 


TURNERS 
ASBESTOS 
CEMENT CO 
TRAFFORD PARK | 
MANCHESTER 17 | 


' 


| The above sketch shows : 
““EVERITE’’ BIGSIX”’ 
Asbestos - cement Corrugated 
Sheets. 
Also used but not visible on 
sketch: “ EVERITE’’ Asbestos- 
cement Rainwater Goods and 
Fittings. 
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From ‘Living in Cities,’ 
by Ralph Tubbs (by 
eee permission of Penguin 
Books Ltd.) 


This is just one conception 
of the way to use the magni- 
ficent opportunity that will 
present itself after the war— 


- a chance to solve many of 

& in Ow the problems of housing and 
building. In this great re- 

construction period, the 


Rustproof Metal Window 
0 e aW or Company Limited will be 
ready, willing and able to 
co-operate to the full in 
making new homes fit for 
the New Britain. 


This suggestion shows how a home can be 
designed for the maximum amount of light, useful 
space, privacy and efficiency. It is a home that 
can be run easily; one that would be a constant 
source of pride and happiness to those who 
live in it. Is it too much to hope that post-war 
home-building will place these considerations first? 


RUSTPROOF METAL WINDOW COMPANY LIMITED 
Deva Works, Saltney, Chester °* 9, Hanover Street, London, W.I. Telephone: Mayfair 2764 


Manufacturers of purpose-made and standard windows rustproofed by the Patent ““RMW” Process No. 464020 
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SUPERIOR § TCH 
| & FUSE GEAR 


A. RANGE AWAILABLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SANDAMAX FUSEBOARDS 


Complies B.S. 214. 500 volts. 


Robust construction for indus- Double Pole, Triple Pole, Triple 
trial use. Pole and Neutral. 
3 15 amp. boards fitted with 
knockouts. Detachable dril- 
ling plates above 15 amps. 


15 to 60 amps. 


Weatherproof. 


Alternative carriers for H.R.C. 
and ordinary duty. 


WM SANDERS CO. (weoweseuay LTD. 


Removable battens. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
78 NEAL ST.W.C.2. 
Phone TEMPLE BAR 8984 


‘PHONE, WEDNESBURY 0595-6-7 


RIODING LANE WEDNESBURY STAFFS. 


‘GRAMS, SANDERS, WEDNESBURY. 
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The economies of reinforced concrete in 


FOUNDATIONS 


Article Number Eight in a new 
series on the principles and practice 
of reinforced concrete construction. It 
iy suggested that each article should be 
cul out and kept in a personal file 
for this series and for other informa- 
tion relating to reinforced concrete 
construction. 


Do you draw a line at ground 
level and leave what is below to 
your Engineer? When planning 
the superstructure do you keep 
one corner of your mind on your 
foundations? Every pound 
weight of material saved above 
ground means less load on the 
foundations and therefore cheaper 
subground — construction. The 
Architeét has many alternative 
materials for his superstructure 
but in a modern permanent and 
fireproof building, none gives so 
low a dead weight as reinforced 
concrete. There is however no 
alternative to reinforced concrete 
for foundations and other con- 
struction below ground level, but 
with such foundations allied with 
the reinforced 
concrete super- 


structure, you 
have not only a SK 
C 
structure that is : 
PS 
Y 


in all respects a \ 
complete mono- 
lithic unit but 
one in which the 
total load im- 
posed the 
ground is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Clients naturally want value for 
money spent and also naturally 
like to see what is being obtained 
for this money. Subground work 
is hidden work although essential 
to the stability of struéture. 
Consistent with safety it therefore 
behoves the Archite¢t to practise 
the maximum economy below 
ground as elsewhere and _ the 
most obvious direction to effec 
this economy is by saving steel 
Weight by incorporating works- 
hardened steel reinforcement. 


"4 


Archite¢ts should ask their tech- 
nical assistants to prepare an 
unbiased report for them to show 
what economies can be effected 
on any particular scheme by 
using works-hardened steel rein- 
forcement, especially in the form 
of square twisted bars. Not only 
is a considerable saving effected 
as a result of the high strength of 
this material with even a higher 
factor of safety than ordinary 
mild steel—but further economies 
in both labour and material 
accrue from the high degree of 
continuous adhesion between the 
concrete and the square twisted 
bar. Additional savings may 
also arise from the smaller overall 
size of the bar required to give 
the required area of steel and the 
corresponding reduction the 
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amount of concrete cover. Taking 
all these matters into considera- 
tion, and apart from any saving 
due to reduction of dead load on 
the superstructure, it is normally 
possible to save in foundations, 
retaining walls and similar sub- 
ground construction some 30 per 
cent. of steel reinforcement and a 
corresponding substantial reduc- 
tion in the amount of concrete 
compared with similar founda- 
tions reinforced with plain round 
mild steel bars. 


With Square Grip, the square 
section, screw-like reinforcing bars 
of works-hardened steel, the maxi- 
mum areas of floors—beamless or 
otherwise—can be suspended with 
30 per cent. less steel—and, with 
an increased factor of safety ! 
This great economy is due dire¢tly 
to the fact that these works- 
hardened steel bars have a work- 
ing tensile strength half as great 
again as ordinary mild steel round 
rods and a bond value five times 
greater. So, in every class of 
construction—in foundations, col- 
umns, beams, floors, walls and 
roofs, Square Grip makes possible 
a saving of at least 300 tons of 
steel in every thousand. 

So, in building to-day and in 
planning for post-war construc- 
tion, Archite¢ts seeking new ways 
to economy in steel will find the 
answer in reinforced concrete 
construction—by the Square Grip 
method. 


dinal mesh for suspended floors. 


* All information about Square Grip readily 
supplied to architects, whether or not at 
present in normal puactice, and to students, 


THE Square Griv REINFORCEMENT C'o., 
Lrp., MIDDLESEX, 
TRApING Estate, GATESHEAD, 
Tue Baru Roan, Bristror, 
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REPUTATION 


ELECTRICAL 
ACCESSORIES 


Plugs, Sockets, Switches 
Switch-sockets, Cooker Control Units 
etc. 


EDMONTON, 


M.K. ELECTRIC LIMITEL 


When you 
Want a 
Lift— 


may we show you our records 
of Electric Lifts containing 
photographs of installations for 
the United States and the 
Chinese Embassies, the Overseas 
League, Supermarine Aviation 
Vickers Ltd., Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, London 
Chamber of Commerce, H.M. 
Customs, Westminster Bank, 
Automobile Association and 
many others installed under the 
direction of well-known 
architects. 


When normal times return 
enquiries will be welcome 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER & GOODS 


HE 


HASKINS WORKS: WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON 


JD & 


ESS 


LTD 


Telephone LARKSWOOD 1071 (5 lines). 


/ 
4 
4 = 
MKISSA 


TOWARDS A NEW 
ENVIRONMENT 


These Walls are of Paristone and Glastone. 


To attempt to forecast in detail the next 
development in architectural design would be 
futile. Atl we know is that conditions will never 
revert to what they were, and that human needs, 
hoth material and spiritual will be crying out 
for satisfaction as never before. To an ever 
greater extent. it must be recognised that 
houses should be made for people. not people 


for houses—that design must express the living, 
growing organism of societv. and in materials 
readily available. This will mean the wide use 
of new materials and the development of new 
techniques ; much hard thinking, close research 
and deep insight: in fact an extension of the 
kind and quality of activity that is being pressed 


forward by Gyproce technicians to-day. 


PRESIDENT OF THE R.1.B.A.— 1990 


By the time this young man arrives in — will be on the way to complete 
his dominion, ideas which are now realisation What a lifetime to be born 
stirring in the more advanced architec into’ We congratulate todays children, 
tural and technical minds — ideas for for they will inherit’ the fruite of 
bringing universal improvement into aceda which we and other pioneer 


the living conditions of British people spirits ourselves are sowing 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


GYPROC: A high-grade gypsum 
board with high resistance to fire,— 
strung, light, vermin - resisting, and 
non-warping. Gyproc is already known 
to be one of the most advanced wall- 


lining and ceiling m=terials. 


GYPSTELE: ls a pre-fabricated 
system for using Gyproc board in steel- 
frame units. These are very strong, with 
a high resistance to fire, and are de- 
signed to make construction rapid and 
removal easy. For linings to walls and ceilings, and 


for partitions. 


GYPKLITH: Lightweight building slalbs—strong, 
high thermal isulation, proof against moisture, vermin, 


fungus and dry rot, sound absorbing and sound resisting. 


* * 


During a war there are not many opportunities for 
experimenting, but we have made the fullest use of 
such opportunities that were open to us. Our own 
technicians, working in collaboration with a com- 
mittee of architects, are investigating the use of 
pre-fabricated units in relation to housing, incor- 
porating pre-fabricated Gyproc products. The 
results may be revolutionary. 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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@ This organisation is backed by combined engineering 


and precision woodworking resources which are built 
upon a foundation of three-quarters of a century. It is 
probably true to say that no other concern in the 
Country combines the manufacture of metal with wood 
at so advanced a stage. Its association with the Supply 
Departments and the Aircraft Industry dates back to 


early in the last war. 


ESAVIAN LTD. 


AIRCRAFT 
ASSEMBLY EQUIPMENT 


In this connection help is being given to 
Aircraft manufacturers at every stage of 
the problems they have to face in relation 
to Aircraft Erection — Shop Handling — 


Transport — Storage and Salvage. 


AERODROME HANGAR DOORS 
AERODROME EQUIPMENT 


ESA VIAN 


FOLDING DOORS, 
FOLDING PARTITIONS, 
FOLDING WINDOWS 

A generation of experience which is still 
available in connection with work of 
National Importance, especially in the 


aeronautical sphere. 


ESAVIAN 
FOLDING SCREENS FOR SHIPS 


& THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The parent company. as its title indicates, has for three-quarters 
of a century served the Scholastic Institutions of the Country for 
equipment, buildings and general supplies. Whilst’ now the 


Scholastic side has to be put into the background, it can still assist 


in its normal function so far as the prevailing conditions allow. 


HEAD OFFICE: ESAVIAN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
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PORTCULLIS OVERHEAD 
RADIANT GAS HEATERS 
FOR DAY NURSERIES, ETC. 


l Quickly and easily installed 


without structural alterations 


Radiant heat is healthy heat 


w bo 


Saves valuable floor space 


Out of reach—out of danger 


Full details from 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED, 10, MORTIMER STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 
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mass-produced . . . 
nor wholly made 
by hand— 
LEADERFLUSH 
combines the best 


of both methods 


LEADERFLUSH 


FLUSH DOORS 


LEADERFLUSH LTD. TROWELL NOTTINGHAM 


WITHOUT 
ATTENTION 


ON 1% PINTS OF PARAFFIN OIL 


“BELL” 


Model “A” 
A.R.P. LANTERN 


Patent No. 536989 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR BUILDING IN THE 
QUOINS OF DOMESTIC SURFACE SHELTERS 


FEATURES OF MODEL “A” ILLUSTRATED— 
In reinforced fine-finish cement-sand concrete, provided with 
air-inlets in base and outlets for combusted products. Housing 


spray-painted white and cast metal door enamelled white 
and fitted with lever lock. 


Interior lamp fitted with “‘ Adlake” long-time burner, giving 
continuous light for seven days (168 hours), without attention, 
on one fuel charge of 14 pints of paraffin oil. 


Figures supplied by Public Bodies using “ Bell’ Lanterns 
prove their wonderful economy, as much as £18 per week is 
being saved on maintenance alone on small quantities of 100. 


Other Bell’? Lanterns include :— 
Model “‘B”’ for Street Islands, Pedestrian Crossings, etc. 
Model ‘‘C”’ for interior illumination. 
Model ‘“‘D”’ for Military Road Blocks. 
Models ‘‘ E”’ and “‘ F”’ for use with Main Electric Supply. 
Model “‘G”’ for general utility purposes. 


APPROVED BY THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY 


WRITE NOW for complete details of these models. Make a 
convincing test with sample Lantern. May we send you one? 


A. BELL & CO., LTD. (Dept. A), Gold Street, NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone : 771 (2 lines) Also a: 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF « BELL” FIREPLACES 


| 
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Cit must know about this 
NEW FLOORING 


iT IS AVAILABLE NOW . 
IT WILL BE STANDARD AFTER THE WAR 


IKE the history of England, 

| history of “PLYDEK”’ 
began with ships. Its 
first test was a voyage. It 


sheathed the overlapping plates 
and the projecting rivets from 


the feet of our sailors. When 
our ship came home “PLYDEK” 
was a success. It proved itself 
as tough as our ships, as hard- 
working as our sailors. It 
resisted the cold, the heat, the 
traffic of heavy feet in constant 
action. It held against the 
pitch and roll and stress of 
swell and gale. 


PLYD 


FLOOR 


Send for copy of Report by The Building Research Station Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


It could do no better! But, 
perhaps, we thought it could 
do more! 

What is good for the decks of 
our ships is doubly good for the 
floors of our factories and 
the offices and homes of our 
workers. Already “PLYDEK” is 
supplied to the Office of Works 
and Buildings. Even now its 
smooth, clean, resilient surface 
is covering the floors of Hostels, 


Factories, Offices and Homes. 
“PLYDEK” is one of the in- 
meen victories of the war. 
It will become a 
standard flooring 
just as quickly as 
knowledge and 
experience of it 
spreads. Nearly all 


its components are native to 
this country and supplies are 
unlimited. 

At a time when every inch of 
timber is precious, it is impor- 
tant that every man and woman 
engaged in urgent building work 
should know that “PLYDEK” 
is now available and that it has 
been tested by The Building 
Research Station. “PLYDEK” 
is waterproof, jointless, 
resilient and quiet 
to the tread, non- 


slip and available in red, brown, 
green, grey, stone and black. 
Further particulars and details of 
application are available to prin- 
cipals immediately on request. 


Office: Commercial Union Buildings, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 


ROBERT BOWRAN & co. LTD. 28792 


Telegrams: ‘‘Bowran’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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The numbers of doors that will be required 
one day is stupendous, and they will have 
to be good doors because post-war house- 
holders will not be content with jerry-building. 


How are they to be supplied? Only by 
organising production in a straight line so 
that there is waste of neither time nor effort 
from the moment the deals enter the joinery 
shop to emerge as doors. 


Magnet Joinery is Line - Produced Joinery. 


WHITLEY STREET, BINGLEY, YORKS e KNARESBOROUGH, YORKS 
WEST THURROCK, GRAYS, ESSEX a ANNE ROAD, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 


Stoneham and Kirk 
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Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised, pressed steel, slotted T-section by wedges. To 


the right are shown 


AN/4 


the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


\ 
a 


£scalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


HOOK BRACKET 


Fi-ced to UNDERSIDE. of purlins — steel or wood — 
covering unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. 

Assures the insulating value of air-space between roof 
and underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 

Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and 
joists of flat ceiling. 

No unsightly nail heads showing. 

Can be applied to new or old buildings of any con- 
struction independently of the roofing contractor,who 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


proceeds with his work ahead of the AnD Wedge 
Method. 

Any thickness of board can be used, from 4” to 3”. 
This method can be used for applying linings to 
exterior walls. 

The simplicity of application is such that any con- 
tractor can apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the 
materials making up this method can be purchased 
by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 
Wallboards for Government Work 


Send us your “ certificate of requirements” (such as Form PC/WD/| War Dept.) and we will arrange for licence application to Paper Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 
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isalkratt 


‘briefed for 


Government Departments, 
Municipal Authorities, and 
Public Works Contractors are 
using all available supplies of 
Sisalkraft. After the war you, 
too, will be able to use this 
tough, waterproof, 6-ply materia! 
for partitions, lining, sheathing, 
insulating, sound proofing, damp 
and draught proofing, sarking, 
emergency weather protecting, 
concrete curing, and 

10! other jobs. 


HOLbo 
rand, 


Telegrams 


en 6949 (14 lines) 
London 


\\ \ 

| 4 WH. SANKEY. SON: 

ANUFACTURER® AND DISTRIBUTORS oF BUILDING MATERIALS 
SANITARY WARE AND REFRACTORY GooDs 1857 

4 22, ALDWYCH HOUSE. ALDWYCH. LONDON.W-C2 
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Overwhelming evidence of the resistance to fire and the great structural strength of 
reinforced concrete has been provided during five years of aerial attack on cities. 
Whilst it may not be necessary to design against aerial attack in the future, it is 
only common sense to select for war-time and post-war construction the material 
which has been conclusively proved to possess the greatest structural advantages. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
RAIL TRANSPORT 


Station buildings, Chemins de Fer de l’Etat, France 


N war time reinforced concrete has been 
successfully employed to protect vital points of 
the railway system and to effect rapid repairs to 
bridges, viaducts, and tunnels, damaged by enemy 
action. One of the essentials of the post-war period 
will be the co-ordination and development of all 


forms of the country’s transport. Reinforced 


concrete, which was rapidly becoming the chosen 
material for all railway construction before the war, 
will be called upon to contribute to the development 
of Br&tish railways by providing new station build- 
ings for handling goods, tunnel linings for suburban 
systems, and cross-over bridges for the elimination 
of main line bottlenecks and one-level junctions. 


EINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 
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Costs little 


guichly 


Counteracts frost 
Prevents dusting ”’ 
Increases tensile strength 


Involves no additional process 


The rate of hardening can be varied to 
any extent from normal to instantaneous. 
Think what this means when you want, 
quickly, to bed down vital machinery— 
repair or relay a concrete floor without 
interrupting production — stop a_ water 
seepage (instantaneous hardening can be a 
godsend here)—or do any cement work in 
a hurry. The time saved is the difference 


between a week (or more) and a weekend. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS 


& Co. Ltd. 


Cementone Works 


WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


BATtersea 0876 (5 lines) 


Telephone - - 


CILLS to 
STILLS 


Among the many war applications of copper 


which make it necessary to curtail supplies 


for normal purposes such as cills, is its use in 


the stills and filters which purify the water so 
vital to our troops in the Middle East. This is 
also a reminder that copper in plumbing has 


always been associated with water purity, 


and that when copper is again released it will 


be used in this connection to a greater extent 
than ever before. 


AMONGST THE PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 
BY THE C.D.A. ARE THE FOLLOWING 


Sheet Copper Work for | 
Building. 

Copper Alloy Sections. 
Copper Data. 


The Use of Copper for 
Domestic’ Water Services. 


Copper Pipe Line Services 
in Building. 


Copper through the Ages. 


Any of these may be obtained free on request 


COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C 2 
and 9 Bilton Road, Rugby 


A non-trading organization maintained by 
the British copper industry to supply infor- 
mation and advice, free, to all users of copper. 
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If you would care to have full details of Britmac 
Electrical Accessories we should be pleased to send 


you our illustrated catalogue on request. 


n*PARSONS-LTD 
rttannia Works felegrams: 
harfdale Rd. Tyseley  HECTOMAR 
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THE 


ARCHITECTS’ 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL AND THE ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PRESS (PUBLISHERS OF THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, SPECI- 
FICATION, AND WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE) 
War Address : 45 THE AVENUE, CHEAM, SURREY. 


* 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


BY POST IN THE UNITED KINGDOM ...... £1 310 
WY ROET TO CANADA. £1 310 
BY POST ELSEWHERE ABROAD........ £1 8 6 


SPECIAL COMBINED RATE FOR SUBSCRIBERS TAKING 
BOTH THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND THE 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL : INLAND £2 6s. ; ABROAD 
£2 10s. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE BOOKED AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 


SINGLE COPIES, SIXPENCE ; POST FREE, EIGHTPENCE. 
SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE INCLUDED IN SUBSCRIPTION ; 
SINGLE COPIES, ONE SHILLING ; POST FREE, ls. 3d. 
BACK NUMBERS MORE THAN TWELVE MONTHS OLD 
(WHEN AVAILABLE), DOUBLE PRICE. 


* 
SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE THEIR VOLUMES BOUND 


COMPLETE WITH INDEX, IN CLOTH CASES, AT A 
cost OF 12s. 6d. EACH. CARRIAGE ls. EXTRA 


* 


War Address: 45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
TELEPHONE : VIGILANT 0087-9 (3 LINES) 


The Editor will be glad to receive MS. articles 
and also illustrations of current architecture in this 
country and abroad with a view to publication. 
Though every care will be taken, the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for material sent him. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this JOURNAL 
should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 
available for export. 


Owing to the paper shortage the JOURNAL, in common with all 
other papers, 1s now only supplied to newsagents on a “ firm 
order”? basis. This means that newsagents are now unable to 
supply the JOURNAL except to a client’s definite order. 
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IN ALL YOUR PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
CONSULT US. WE HAVE COMPETENT 
TECHNICAL STAFFS AVAILABLE IN LONDON, 
BIRMINGHAM, COVENTRY AND DARLASTON 


— 
-{ 
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LONDON IMPERIAL BUILDINGS KINGSWAY W TC Ou A 
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In common with every other periodical and newspaper in the country, this 
JOURNAL is rationed to a small proportion of its peace-time requirements 
of paper. This means that it is no longer a free agent printing as many 
pages as it thinks fit and selling to as many readers as wish to buy it. Instead 
a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of pages. A 
batch of new readers may mean that a page has to be struck off, and con- 
versely a page added may mean that a number of readers have to go short 
of their copy. | Thus in everyone’s interest, including the reader’s, it is 
important that the utmost 
economy of paper should be 
practised, and unless a reader 
ts a subscriber he cannot be 
sure of getting a copy of the 
JournAL. We are sorry 
for this but it is a necessity 
imposed by the war on all 
newspapers. The subscription 
is £1 3s. 10d. per annum. 


from AN ARCHITECT’S Commonplace Book 


ComPETITION TECHNIQUE. Sir Gilbert Scott concentrated 
not on the erection of buildings, but on the winning of 
competitions ; and his mastery of this exacting art was 
superb. An air of well-being pervades his photograph- 
like drawings ; the streets before his buildings are 
thronged with prosperous men, sunshine streams in 
through his windows ; and if (for human blindness is 
infinite) his designs were not accepted, Scott knew 
the precise moment to call an indignation meeting, 
the precise moment to write to The Times. The 
wonder is that he ever failed. For on one occasion 
Scott did fail, and his failure was made immeasurably 
bitter by the greatness of the prize—the new Law 
Courts. Though the details of Scott’s plan exceeded 
in merit anything that he knew in modern designs, 
and though he used all his arts to bounce the committee 
into electing him, he was passed over. There was 
jealousy, said Scott ; enemies, whom he had innocently 
supposed not to exist, crept from their lurking places ; 
and the affair of the Government Offices had alienated 
even his supporters. But we need not reject the 
simplest explanation of Scott’s failure. The selectors 
were not a meek and impressionable town council ; 
they judged the designs on their merits, and Scott’s 
were not the best.” 

From the Gothic Revival by Kenneth Clark. 


shank (Bovis Ltd.)—‘‘Con- 


sultation on the job—the present 
position.” Mr. Jack Ryan, 


A.A.S.T.A. Discussion A.U.B.T.W.— The viewpoint 
Meeting will be held on Friday, of the Operative.’ Mr. John 
September 18, at St. John’s Hall, Brewster (A.R.1I.B.A.)— 
Monck Street (Horseferry Road), ‘‘ Works Committees plus Tech- 
Westminster, at 6.45 p.m. Non- micians equal Production Com- 


invited.  Subject:— Committees on jobs 


‘*Production Committees for are a war-time innovation which 
Tanks—why not for Building?” has come to stay. In_ the 


Engineering Industry they already 
cover production and design, but 
the present Works Committees on 
building jobs deal mainly with 
working conditions. Questions 
of design and production are the 
responsibility of technicians. The 
A.A.S.T.A.’s thesis is that they 
must see that thetr voice is heard 
and that they take full part in 


this new development in building. 


* 

At a special general meeting 
of the Federation of Greater 
London Master Builders, the 


following resolution was passed: 


** That His Majesty’s Government instruct 
its appropriate Departments to revise imme- 
diately its present system of allocation of 
contracts and labour with a view to using to 
the full the complete organisation of the 
medium and smaller builders.’’ 


The honorary degree of Master 
of Arts of Bristol University has 
been conferred on Mr. G. D. 
Gordon Hake, R.W.A., 
F.RJILB.A., Principal of the 
Royal West of England School 
of Architecture. 


New and little known facts about 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, were 
given by Mr. James Ross, the 
City Librarian, in an address 


from the stage. The theatre is 


the oldest of its kind in England 
with a continuous existence as a 
playhouse, and public appeals have 


been made for its preservation. 


Mr. Ross said that the theatre was opened in 
1766 and had remained open for 176 years. 
It possessed probably the first semi-circular 
auditorium in England ; and had the special 
merit of being a purely local production, as 
most of the hands employed in its construction 
were Bristol men. The interior decorations 
were carried out by Michael Edkins, a man of 
many parts, who achieved distinction as a 
painter of porcelain and glass, an actor and a 
singer, as well as being a good business man. 
The proscenium doors were unique and at the 
side of the stage was an old and ingenious 
apparatus for painting scenery. Prior to 1838 
the only place for scene painting was in the 
roof over the pit. High up in the rafters was 
an apartment containing a wood trough in a 
slanting position, down which cannon balls 
were rolled to represent the sound of thunder. 
In 1800 a new gallery was erected by raising 
the back edge of the ceiling and it remains to 
this day. Mr. Ross appealed that the theatre 
should not be destroyed or debased and hoped 


N 
Opening Speakers: Mr. Cruik- 
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Mr. 


published elsewhere in this issue. The interim report of the 
Committee appeared in July last year. In his fifties and 
looking young for his age, it is only a short time since Mr. 
Justice Uthwatt was appointed a judge in the Chancery Division 
where he tried the Meikle v. Maufe case. Previous to this 
appointment he practised at the Chancery Bar and is experienced 


that it would soon be reopened for its 


Fustice 


To-day Mr. Justice Uthwatt makes headline news. The final 
report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and Better- 
ment (of which he is Chairman), invariably referred to as The 
Uthwatt Committee, was made public early this morning and is 


Uthwatt 
in dealing with knotty problems connected with angles of light, 
rights of way and the like. About ten years ago he was appointed 
Junior Counsel to the Treasury in Chancery matters. He also 
continued to practise privately and his services were in great 
demand, as his ability to understand the law on Taxation was 
unsurpassed. He is fond of a game of golf and his handicap 
is somewhere about scratch. The Uthwatt Report, 180 pages, 
cost £3]2 12s. 2d. 
the Committee is £903 3s. 8d., including the cost of the 
interim report. 


The estimated gross expenditure of 


traditional Purposes and not merely as a 
museum piece. 


High Wycombe will not tolerate 
being treated in a “‘discourteous and 
high-handed manner”’ by anyone, 


including the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department, theT reasury Solicitor, 
and the Ministry of Works and 
Planning. That is why the county 
court—judge, counsel, witnesses, 
registrar and all—arriving one day 


to hold a sitting in the municipal 
offices found doors locked, barred, 
and bolted against them. 


A special correspondent of The Times states, 
in the issue for September 3, that this 
undignified episode occurred on July 9, since 
when all cases have stood adjourned sine die. 
He says: ‘* The county court is homeless in 


/ ¥ 
: > 
‘ 


that it refuses to sit any longer in the Guildhall, 
and is refused accommodation in the municipal 
offices. The dispute between the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department and the town 
council over providing accommodation con- 
tinues. 

‘* The county court has sat at the Guildhall 
once a month ever since county courts were 
established. The Guildhall is an old building, 
and in many ways inconvenient for the 
business of the court, besides being noisy, 
draughty, difficult to warm, and badly venti- 
lated. The Lord Chancellor, on being informed 
of these unsuitable conditions, gave instruc- 
tions for other accommodation to be provided. 
Under the County Courts Act, 1934, the town 
council is obliged to provide accommodation 
for the court. 

‘* It seems that the Ministry of Works and 
Planning then came on the scene and inter- 
preted the Act of 1934 as empowering it to 
demand that the council hand over certain 
rooms in the municipal offices for the sittings 
of the court. The council pointed out that it 
could not spare these rooms. The Ministry 
disagreed and ordered the rooms to be made 
ready for a sitting of the court on July 9. 

** The town clerk wrote asking that the matter 
be deferred until the council could discuss it 
at its meeting on July 21. But on July 6 the 
town clerk was informed that the Treasury 
Solicitor considered that his letter did not call 
for a reply, and that the county court had been 
called to take place at the municipal offices on 
July 9. 

‘* The mayor, on July 6, instructed the town 
clerk ‘ in view of the discourteous and high- 
handed manner which had been adopted ” to 
inform the Ministry that no facilities would be 
available, except in the Guildhall, for the 
court. The Ministry replied on July 9 that 
under the Act of 1934 the council was obliged 
to provide accommodation at the municipal 
Offices. 

** But on July 9 the rooms of the municipal 
offices were locked and the county court did 
not hold its sitting in them.”’ 


During the war no person already 
registered under the National 
Service Acts and having obligations 
to perform whole-time National 
Service will be admitted as a 
general student to the Liverpool 
School of Architecture or permitted 
to enter on a course leading to a 
Higher Degree unless he or she 
has previously obtained author- 
isation from the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, or 
from another Government Depart- 
ment, to undertake such study in 
the University. 


1 The Uthwatt Committee’s 
Report is summarised in the 
following pages Here, as ja 
leading article we print extracts 
from the Committee’s own 
introduction to report 
which is of course addressed 
to the Minister, Lord Portal. 
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To the Right Honourable Lord PORTAL OF 
LAVERSTOKE, Minister of Works and Planning. 


Our Committee was appointed in January, 1941, by your 
predecessor, Lord Reith of Stonehaven, with the following 
terms of reference :— 
‘* To make an objective analysis of the subject of the payment of compensation and 
recovery of betterment in respect of public control of the use of land. To advise, as 
a matter of urgency, what steps should be taken now or before the end of the war 
to prevent the work of reconstruction thereafter being prejudiced. In this connection 
the Committee are asked to consider (a) possible means of stabilising the value of land 
required for development or redevelopment, and (b) any extension or modification of 
powers to enable such land to be acquired by the public on an equitable basis ; to 


examine the merits and demerits of the methods considered; and to advise what 
alterations of the existing law would be necessary to enable them to be adopted.” 


Preliminary examination of our terms of reference convinced 
us that our enquiry would be a lengthy one, and, after 
considering in general outline the whole field, we presented an 
Interim Report in accordance with that part of our terms. of 
reference which asked us to advise, as a matter of urgency, on 
any immediate steps which we felt were desirable to prevent the 
post-war reconstruction from being prejudiced. Briefly our 
recommendations were:—(1) That the Government should 
forthwith declare, as a general principle, that payment of 
compensation in respect of the public acquisition or public 
control of land will not exceed sums based on the standard 
of ‘‘ pre-war values,” 7.¢., values at 31st March, 1939; this 
basis to be adopted for such a period as will enable the long 
term policy of planning to be determined and any alterations 
in the present principles governing compensation to be 
brought into force. (2) That, in the legislation which we 
assumed would be introduced at an early date to set up 
the Central Planning Authority which had been fore- 
shadowed, provision should be made for vesting in that 
Authority the power of controlling building and all other 
developments throughout the whole country by reference to 
national planning considerations and with a view to pre- 
venting work being undertaken which might be prejudicial 
to reconstruction ; such power to come into operation forth- 
with and to continue for some reasonable period after the end 
of hostilities while the broad lines of reconstruction are being 
worked out by or under the direction of such Authority. 
(3) That areas which may possibly form the subject of a re- 
construction scheme, 7.e., which ought to be considered for 
redevelopment as a whole, should be defined as soon as 
practicable, and that from the date when the control at (2) 
ceases to operate over all developed areas, no works of recon- 
struction or development within the specified “ reconstruction 
areas”’ should be permitted, except with the licence of the 
Central Planning Authority (or any delegate authority), for 
a further reasonable period after the end of hostilities, during 
which period detailed reconstruction schemes are being 
worked out and the areas to which they apply are finally 
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determined. Our proposals regarding such areas were 
limited to preventing prejudicial development pending actual 
reconstruction. We did not make any detailed recommend- 
ations how that reconstruction should be carried out, though 
in paragraph 31 of our Report we indicated that, in our 
view, “‘no scheme for the replanning of these areas can be 
effectively carried through unless there is a power of com- 
pulsory public acquisition.” 

These interim recommendations were directed to safeguarding 
the position—in part by a Government warning and in part 
by positive legislative action—while our full recommendations 
were being framed. We may also recall that, in paragraphs 
29 and 30 of our Interim Report, we stated that the scheme 
for the State acquisition of the development rights of all un- 
developed land which is referred to in paragraphs 250-256 of 
the Barlow Report was receiving our careful consideration, 
so that persons concerned should not in relation to un- 
developed lands enter upon commitments which subsequently 
they might find themselves unable to carry out. Landowners 
and others have therefore had adequate notice that our 
enquiry might reveal the necessity for considerable changes 
in the land system of this country. 

On the 17th July, 1941, Lord Reith announced in the House 
of Lords the Government’s acceptance of our recommend- 
ations, subject to the following qualifications :— 

(i) As regards the suggested ‘‘ March, 1939, ceiling” in 
relation to the compensation payable on the public acqui- 
sition or control of land ‘‘ the detailed application of the 
principle requires consideration. Adjustments may be needed 
to meet particular cases, and the principle must be open to 
review, if circumstances arise which make its application 
inequitable.” 

(ii) As regards the prevention of prejudicial development 

pending reconstruction, ‘“‘ the Government thinks that any 
further safeguards necessary for the time being can be pro- 
vided by strengthening the provisions of the Planning Acts, 
and it is proposed, in the legislation to be introduced to deal 
with the reconstruction areas, to make provision for this 
purpose.” 
On the 21st April, 1942, Your Lordship stated in the House 
of Lords that progress had been made with the drafting of 
the necessary legislation, but that it was considered better to 
await the Final Report of our Committee and the Report of 
the Committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas appointed in 
October, 1941, under the Chairmanship of Lord Justice Scott. 
We have now completed our investigations and have the 
honour to submit our Final Report. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION 
AND BETTERMENT. FINAL REPORT. 


The Architects’ Journal 


War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone; Vigilant 0087-9 


N 0 T E S 
& 
TOPICS 


THE AMERICAN PROGRAMME 


Several architects during the past 
week have mentioned to me the 
article called The Great American 
Mystery, which the JouRNAL pub- 
lished on August 27. 

* 

That article suggested that tech- 
nicians engaged on war building 
were seriously worried about the 
American Programme on_ three 
accounts. The demands which the 
Programme would impose on the 
industry must have been fairly fully 
known by June 1, but by the middle 
of August there were no convincing 
signs that the planning and adminis- 
tration of the various sections of 
the work were being tackled with 
competent vigour. By the middle 
of August, MOWP—to which build- 
ing technicians look for an explana- 
tion of and interim reports on all 
war building programmes—had said 
nothing at all about this one ; and 
by the middle of August the Ministry 
of Labour had said the same things 
about it several times over ; and 
with each repetition had added to 
the conviction of technicians that 
in some peculiar way the Ministry 
of Labour was trying to run the 
American Programme by itself. 

The architeéts who talked to me of 
the JouRNAL’s article touched on a 
number of other reasons why build- 
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ing technicians* were at present 
disturbed both about the American 
Programme and the wider question 
of the powers and organization 
of MOWP itself. Two of these 
reasons seemed to me particularly 
important. 

(1) MOWP is now believed to 
employ over 5,000 building tech- 
nicians and a total staff nearer 
20,000 than 10,000; enough, one 
would think, to control, with the 
help of a few specialists from other 
Ministries, notably Labour, the 
whole war building programme. 
But patently it does not do this. 
Other Ministries have large building 
staffs of their own and seem auto- 
nomous in matters of building ad- 
ministration ; while of the legion 
of inspectors and whatnot who 
swarm over building sites very few 
are from MOWP. It seems, there- 
fore, plain to building technicians 
that either a great number of jobs 


which should be done centrally by , 


MOWP are being separately carried 

out by other Ministries ; or else a 

large percentage of MOWP staff 

is spending its days gathering know- 

ledge which it has no power to use. 
* 

(2) During October and Novem- 
ber last year it was discovered that 
it would not be possible to use 
a good bit of the building accom- 
modation which was then being 
rushed to completion—for the good 
reason that Britain alone would not 
have the man-power needed. A 
somewhat hasty abandonment of 
work took place in the next eight 
weeks, and by the time the American 
demand was known, on June 1 this 
year, a considerable number of 
schemes which could be adopted 
as camps, workshops and so on, were 
in a half-built state throughout the 
country. 

* 

Building technicians therefore 
imagined, not unreasonably, 
that the very first stage of the 
execution of the American Pro- 
gramme would be the completion— 
at high speed—of these partially 
complete schemes. 


* By “ building technicians” I refer 
comprehensively to architects, civil and 
other engineers and consultants, quantity 
surveyors and the administrative staffs of 
building contractors. 
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No such rush occurred. And 
although work on some of these in- 
complete schemes has undoubtedly 
been restarted, two architects to 
whom I talked on September 4, 
could between them and without 
difficulty think of four partially 
complete building schemes of a kind 
in special demand for which no 
orders to restart had been received 
up to that day. 

* 

Now building technicians, as the 
JouRNAL said on August 27, are not 
fools. Nor are building operatives. 
And it is useless for Mr. Bevin to talk 
of urgency and utmost effort when 
cases like this are known throughout 
two or three counties and probably 
in every county. The attitude on 
the sites is that Lord Portal either 
knew about the cases mentioned on 
June 1 and did nothing to get them 
restarted for 94 days ; or else he did 
not know about them. If the latter 
is the case, some of his Ministry’s 
5,000 technicians might be better 
employed elsewhere. 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
DEHYDRATED 


The August issue of the R./.B.A. 
Journal contains a badly needed 
précis of the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee to date which, to 
quote Mr. Ansell, is “‘ of the utmost 
value in the right understanding of 
the relationship of the several re- 
ports and the presentation of our 
views to the public and powers.” 

* 


Something of the kind was badly 
needed. That enthusiastic and 
energetic body has fairly pelted 
us with reports—in the last few 
months—and some of us at any rate 
have been tempted to behave like 
donkeys in a hailstorm. The précis, 
put together with admirable lucidity 
by Mr. Moberly, provides an answer 
to the question ‘‘ What does the 
R.I.B.A. stand for?” that can be 
read in twenty minutes. 

The weakest part of this First 
General Statement of Conclusions is, 
rather surprisingly, the part called 
The Architect's Contribution, Having 
urged throughout Sections I, II and 
III that individualism must be 
curbed in the interests of common 
policy, the R.I.B.A. seems loth to 


admit that the principle applies to 
architects. Instead they trot out 
the great untruth “ architects can 
do no wrong.” Their final solution 
for all esthetic problems is that 
“the design of every building sub- 
mitted for approval must be the 
work of an archite¢t.” 


* 


There are plenty of places in 
London and elsewhere where these 
conditions have been observed— 
notably Gidea Park. The general 
effect is often worse than on an 
ordinary building estate because 
each house has a pronounced in- 
dividuality of its own instead of 
being “‘ just a bit different.” 


* 


It’s time the R.I.B.A. tackled this 
problem of how exactly the archi- 
tect is to make his contribution, 
with a greater awareness of what the 
reformers want. 


* 


The Scott Report touches on the 

point. ‘‘ We are of opinion that 
many architects have paid inade- 
quate attention to the design of 
rural houses and to the design of 
villages or town units rather than of 
individual dwellings or other build- 
ings.” They recommend that young 
men be trained for this. As a 
matter of fact the A.A. has been 
working on these lines for several 
years. What needs explaining is 
how these young men are to be 
employed and by whom ? 


INSIDE THE INSIDE STORY 

Editor of The Builder and hero of 
the inside story of Waterloo Bridge, 
Mr. G. J. Howttnc has an inside 
story to add to my inside story 
(AsTRAGAL, August 27th). He 
writes : 

I recall the circumstances rather 
clearly because the day I made the 
discovery I played truant from the 
office (of the A.J.) to go and see the 
film of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
at the Tivoli. But for that I should 
not have walked over the bridge nor 
have written the note, but no doubt 
the bridge would have collapsed just 
the same. 

The moral of the affair seems to be 
that it’s a good thing to take an 
occasional half-day off. 


ASTRAGAL. 
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LETTERS 


C. A. Harding, 
D.A.Glas., F.RJIB.A. 


T. F. Nash, 


Managing Director, Nashcrete 


N.C. Stoneham 


Architects 
and Standardization 


Sir,—I enclose a cutting from one of 
the daily papers. Similar reports 
appear in several of them. I suggest 
that the President of the Royal Institute 
might be requested to give some 
further context of his remarks if 
possible, as I am certain, as printed, 
they suggest that archite¢ts have strong 
objection to standardization. Unless 
some clarification is forthcoming, I 
feel, and my opinion is confirmed by 
remarks made to me in the last twenty- 
four hourss that the publication of such 
statements will adversely affect the 
profession in connection with its legit- 
imate work of designing buildings. 

I think it is acknowledged generally 
by progressive architeéts that some 
standardization is necessary in most 
buildings. Many offices keep standard 
details available in connection with 
their own work—some of these are 
based upon their own experience, and 
adapted and improved as circumstances 
and experience dictate, to cover the 
more frequently recurring phases of 
their practice. I, for one, would wel- 
come a large extension of intelligent 
standardization, provided that it is in 
the first instance dictated by the desire 
to put the best possible product for a 
definite purpose before the widest 
public. I would also welcome an 
extension of standardization in the 
form of external sizes of the various 
products in any class. It must ever 
be borne in mind that those responsible 
for standardization must insist that the 
product and not the price nor the 
reduction of process of manufacture 
will di¢tate the post-war article. 

The metal window manufacturers 
have for some years given us a well- 
designed and_ produced standard 
article in a wide range, but we have 
also had other instances which are not 
so satisfactory, as for instance the 
rather wasteful method of manufacture 
and unimaginative list of standard 
steel sections. We also know the 
objections raised by manufacturers of 
mass produced articles when changes 
are desired. The cost of alteration of 
jigs and other plant, and the waste 
and delay are all urged as reasons for 
retaining undesirable models. 

To avoid this situation arising in the 
building programme will tax the skill 
and ta¢t of all concerned, and to ensure 


that the produéts will be seemly, reason- 
able in cost, efficient and also flexible 
in application, will require that the 
broadest possible view must be taken 
of the problem. The architectural 
profession is very directly concerned, 
and should assist in every way. I am 
sure that if the change now taking 
place in the structure of the building 
trade is realized by architects, they can 
make a very valuable contribution to 
this important work. 
Cc, A. HARDING 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The cutting from the newspaper 
referred to by Mr. Harding reads : 

Lord Portal, Minister of Works and Planning, 
told representatives of the building industry in 
London yesterday, that it would be for the 
industry. to regulate the post-war programme 
so that there was no slump as after the last 
war. 

The first essential was to abolish casual labour 
and his Ministry was thinking out a scheme 
of apprenticeship and education. 

Control over material would have to be 
maintained, which would mean the control of 
prices and of the industry itself. 

Mr. W. H. Ansell, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, said that if 
there was to be standardization they would 
have standardized streets and towns inhabited 
by standardized men and women. 


Prefabricated Huts 


Sir,—As manufacturers of Nashcrete, 
we would like to comment on some of 
the remarks made in the JouRNAL for 
August 13, under the heading of 
Prefabricated Huts. 

We feel that despite the thoroughness 
of the article, the writer may not know 
of the developments which were under 
consideration immediately prior to the 
exhibition. 

In fairness to ourselves (and possibly 
to the other manufacturers who may 
have been placed in a similar position), 
it should be stated that the time given 
to preparing for the exhibition and to 
erect units of our prefabricated hut 
on the site at Millbank, was so very 
short that it was quite impossible to 
incorporate any of the improvements 
which were at that time under con- 
sideration by the Ministry of Works 
and Planning. These details were 
exactly those which have _ received 
criticism, and were as follows : 

(1) It had already been decided to 
construct a post which was designed 
to obviate the use of all bolts used in 
the erection of the units. 

(2) Amended designs had been agreed 
for the standard panels to be fixed 
longitudinally instead of vertically, 
but these were only in the experimental 
stage when the exhibition opened. 

(3) We have experienced no excessive 
breakages of wall slab units, either in 
loading, unloading, stacking or 
erection. 

(4) The exhibited wood roof trusses 
and bracings were to the requirements 
of the MOWP. We were doubtful if 
the wood, and particularly the ply- 
wood, required for the construction of 


these trusses, would remain in supply 
for any length of time, and we, there- 
fore, had designs prepared for a re- 
inforced concrete post and truss unit. 
It will be seen that we were on the 
right lines by the fact that a similar 
truss has now been incorporated in 
the MOWP Type 1 Hut, illustrated 
in your JOURNAL. 

Regarding the insulation of these huts 
it can readily be understood that the 
manufacturing contractors are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain sup- 
plies of suitable materials for the roofs, 
and a decision had been reached to 
use asbestos sheeting as a more suitable 
roof covering. Further insulation pro- 
perties can be obtained if attention is 
paid to the materials used for internal 
linings, etc. 

We may state that Nashcrete con- 
struction and materials have been used 
in the erection of hutting for day 
nurseries, as illustrated in the same 
issue of the ARCHITECTs’ JOURNAL, and 
no complaints have been received about 
the excessive difference in temperature 
suggested by the writer under the 
heading Habitability. 

The article expresses that difficulty 
is experienced in the erection of 
Nashcrete units, but we suggest that 
as the material can be sawn in a similar 
manner to wood and _ plasterboard, 
and that nails or screws can be driven 
in with ease, any inaccuracies which 
may occur in the setting out can be 
easily overcome by intelligent erection. 


THOS. F. NASH 
London. 


The Hub of the House 


Sir,—Congratulations on publishing 
the Hub of the House so extensively. 
It is the first report I have seen which 
recognizes that there are three people 
concerned with a house—the occupier, 
the designer, and the manufacturer. 

There has been a great deal of 
so-called ‘‘ research” purporting to 
discover what type of house will be 
needed after the war. Most of this 
** research ’’ has been confined to the 
consumer, i.e. the housewife. A few 
have taken into consideration the 
architect, but never has that poor devil, 
the manufacturer, been taken into 
consideration. Obviously, the three 
are an inseparable trinity and any 
research must necessarily be incomplete 
if any one of the trinity be omitted. 

The incorporation of the point of 
view of the English Joinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association in The Hub of 
the House ensures that not only what 
is wanted is designable, but also make- 
able in quantities. Let us hope that 
all future research will recognize this 
fact and follow the example set by the 
Association for Planning and Recon- 
struction. 

N. C. STONEHAM 
London. 
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The body popularly called the UTHWATT COMMITTEE (officially the Expert 
Committee on Compensation and Betterment) was set up in January 1941 to advise on 
(a) steps to be taken now or before the end of the war to prevent the work of 
reconstruction being prejudiced; (b) alterations of the existing law which might 
be necessary to facilitate stabilization of land values and the acquisition of land 
for public use on an equitable basis. The first part of this undertaking was 
dealt with in an interim report published in Fuly 1941. The Committee’s final Report 
was issued at 00.30 hours this morning, Thursday, September 10. We publish below a 
digest of those portions which deal with the Committee’s more generally interesting recom- 
mendations, 1.e., their recommendations for extending public control over developed and 
undeveloped land and for collecting betterment, and the principles which they suggest 
should govern the assessment of compensation. Owing to the length of the 
Report and to the intricacy of the subject no attempt has been made to summarize 
recommendations dealing with (1) Procedure for obtaining and exercising Compulsory 
Powers of Acquisition; (2) Assessment of Compensation on Acquisition of Land and for 
Injurious Affection; and (3) Compensation for Planning Restrictions, which are, however, 
almost equally important. The general effect of the recommendations contained in these 
three chapters are (i) to give acquiring authorities power to take possession of land after 
serving due notice without waiting for the completion of the purchase; (i) to limit in 
various ways sums that can be claimed in compensation particularly in the case of 
non-conforming buildings; (wi) to extend greatly the existing power of Planning 
Authorities to exclude compensation altogether in cases where value is reduced by planning 
restrictions. 


THE UTHWATT REPORT 


1 REQUIREMENTS 


areas have been laid waste they may well 105 minor factories, storage buildings, 


was to consider in broad outline the 

general requirements of the post-war 
reconstruction, and the scope and object 
of planning. If we had regarded these 
matters as outside our terms of reference 
our enquiry would have lacked positive 
direction, and we should have been in 
the position of having to frame proposals 
without reference either to the objective 
or to the type of planning organization 
which our recommendations must be 
designed to serve. 


In considering the post-war recon- 
Struction, it is perhaps natural that the 
replacement of the buildings destroyed 
in the course of the war should be 
popularly regarded as the main objective. 
In many cases bombing has resulted 
in the destruction of isolated shops and 
houses or groups of buildings in areas 
otherwise undamaged, and for such 
properties straightforward rebuilding to 
the same lay-out may be the most 
Satisfactory course. But where large 


I: was clear to us that our first duty 


need to be replanned in the light of 
modern requirements. This cannot be 
done in isolation. 

As an illustration of the last-mentioned 
type of area, we may quote the following 
extract from a paper by Mr. H. J. 
Manzoni (City Engineer of Birmingham) 
to the 1941 Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. Dealing 
with the problems of large-scale re- 
development of towns and cities, the 
difficulties of which, he said, are very 
great under existing legislation, he 
went on— 

“‘ Let me give you a catalogue of the 
contents of one such area of medium 
size—300 acres—taken from actual 
conditions :— 

Nearly 11 miles of existing streets, 
mostly narrow and badly planned. 
6,800 individual dwellings, the density 
varying locally up to 80 to the acre. 
5,400 of these dwellings classified as 
slums to be condemned. 15 major 
industrial premises or factories, several 
of them comparatively recent in date. 


workshops, industrial yards, laundries, 
etc. 778shops, many of them hucksters’ 
premises. 7 schools. 18 churches and 
chapels. 51 licensed premises. Many 
miles of public service mains, water, 
gas, and electricity, including over a 
mile of 42-inch trunk water main, nearly 
all laid under carriageways and conse- 
quently in the wrong places for 
good planning. Add to these a 
railway viaduct, a canal, a railway 
goods yard and a gas works, and 
you have a beautiful problem in 
redevelopment. 

** And yet this area must be rebuilt— 
it cannot be cleared and left derelict, 
it cannot be turned over completely to 
industry, if only because it is one of 
a number of more or less similar 
areas calling urgently for similar 
treatment and all adjoining and making 
up some ten or more square miles 
of the nation’s source of wealth. . . . 
It is possible, or indeed necessary, 
to introduce most of the amenities 
required by modern standards... 
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properly planned communications, in- 
cluding parkways, segregation of in- 
dustry and residential buildings, light, 
air and space, shops, schools, churches 
and places of amusement, parks, 
playing fields and licensed premises. 
All these can be fitted in by a careful 
exercise of space economy. The 
replanning of roads alone, in this 
particular instance, will yield no less 
than 20 acres of surplus land. Even 
when such redevelopment areas are 
planned we have still to link them 
together within the conurbation, or 
perhaps to separate them adequately; 
and here, perhaps, we may dare to 
think eventually in terms of open land 
reverting to agricultural use.” 

This description of the problem as it 
appears in the City of Birmingham 
may be taken as broadly typical of many 
towns and cities which developed during 
the Industrial Revolution when require- 
ments of traffic, industry and housing 
were very different from those of to-day, 
when the provision of amenities for the 
health and recreation of the people were 
far removed from the thoughts of those 
concerned‘ in development, and when 
unrestrained profit-seeking was the domi- 
nating impulse of the age. The complete 
reconstruction of such areas is as im- 
portant as the rebuilding of war- 
devastated areas and, in our view, the 
tasks cannot be treated as separate and 
distinct but should be regarded as 
different parts of a single problem. 

Yet this aspect of post-war recon- 
struction is only a small part of the whole 
picture. The requirements of agri- 
culture, the location and re-establishment 
of industry for peace-time production, 
the de-congestion of built-up areas, the 
building of adequate housing accom- 
modation, the provision of open spaces, 
green belts and other amenities, the 
development and concentration of public 
utility services, the overhaul of our 
transport and communication system, the 
requirements of a post-war development 
in civil aviation and the relation of these 
matters to the demands of future defence 
—all these are problems which will have 
to be considered when plans for the post- 
war period are being formulated. We 
are not concerned with the actual 
decisions of policy that may be taken but 
we are bound to assume that all the 
matters enumerated above will be the 
subject of State direction or control. 


2. ASSUMPTIONS 


The first assumption we have made is 
that national planning is intended to be a 
reality and a permanent feature of the 
administration of the internal affairs 
of this country. We assume that it will 
be directed to ensuring that the best use 
is made of land with a view to securing 
economic efficiency for the community 
and well-being for the individual, and 
that it will be recognized that this 
involves the subordination to the public 


good of the personal interests and wishes 
of landowners. Unreserved acceptance 
of this conception of planning is vital 
to a successful reconstruction policy, 
for every aspect of a nation’s activity 
is ultimately dependent on land. The 
denser the population, the more in- 
tensive the use of land becomes in order 
that the limited area may be capable of 
furnishing the services required: the 
more complex the productive organiza- 
tion of society, the more highly developed 
must be the control of land utilization 
exercised by or on behalf of the com- 
munity. 

In our analysis of the difficulties of 
compensation and betterment we begin 
with an appreciation of the fact that 
fundamentally the problem arises from 
the existing legal position with regard 
to the use of land, which attempts 
largely to preserve, in a highly developed 
economy, the purely individualistic 
approach to land ownership. That was 
perhaps inevitable in the early days of 
industrialization and limited facilities of 
communication, but it is no longer 
completely tenable in our present stage 
of development and it operates to prevent 
the proper and effective utilization of our 
limited natural resources. Town and 
country planning is not an end in itself ; 
it is the instrument by which to secure 
that the best use is made of the available 
land in the interests of the community 
as a whole. By nature it cannot be static. 
It must advance with the condition of 
society it is designed to serve. 

This leads us to the second assumption 
we have made. While the principle 
of national planning has, as we have 
stated, already been accepted by the 
Government, much remains to be done 
to carry it into effect, and the precise 
shape of the future planning policy 
and the degree of centralization are as 
yet undetermined. We wish to make it 
clear, however, that the system we 
regard as necessary for an effective 
reconstruction, and which we have 
therefore assumed, is one of national 
planning with a high degree of initiation 
and control by the Central Planning 
Authority, which will have national as 
well as local considerations in mind, 
will base its action on organized research 
into the social and economic aspects 
of the use and development of land, and 
will have the backing of national financial 
resources where necessary for a proper 
execution of its policy. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Central 
Planning Authority we have assumed is 
an organization which does not yet 
exist, and that “planning” has a 
meaning not attached to it in any 
legislation nor, until recently, in the 
minds of the public. 


3. PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPENSATION 
Before proceeding further, it is necessary 


to consider the general principles under- 
lying payment of compensation for 

State interference with the use of private 
property. 

Ownership of land involves duties 
to the community as well as rights in the 
individual owner. It may involve com- 
plete surrender of the land to the State 
or it may involve submission to a limita- 
tion of rights of user of the land without 
surrender of ownership or possession 
being required. There is a difference in 
principle between these two types of 
public interference with the rights of 
private ownership. Where property is 
taken over, the intention is to use those 
rights, and the common law of England 
does not recognize any right of re- 
quisitioning property by the State 
without liability to pay compensation 
to the individual for the loss of his 
property. The basis of compensation 
rests with the State to prescribe. In the 
second type of case, where the regulatory 
power of the State limits the use which 
an owner may make of his property, 
but does not deprive him of ownership, 
whatever rights he may lose are not 
taken over by the State; they are 
destroyed on the grounds that their 
existence is contrary to the national 
interest. In such circumstances no claim 
for compensation lies at common law. 
Cases exist where this common law 
principle is modified by statute and 
provision is made for payment of 
compensation. The justification is 
usually that without such modification 
real hardship would be suffered by the 
individual whose rights are affected by 
the restrictions, but there is no right 
to compensation unless that right is 
either expressly or impliedly conferred 
by statute. 

Existing planning legislation takes the 
form of specifying particular matters 
for which compensation can be excluded. 
The Housing, Town Planning, etc., 
Act, 1909, gave a general right to owners 
to claim compensation where their 
property was injuriously affected by the 
making of a town planning scheme, but 
extended fairly substantially the range 
of requirements which could be imposed 
without compensation, particularly in 
relation to amenity. It provided for the 
exclusion of compensation, not only in 
respect of provisions in a scheme which 
would have been enforceable if con- 
tained in bye-laws made by the local 
authority but also in respect of provisions: 
which, with a view to securing amenity, 
prescribed the space about buildings, or 
limited the number of buildings to be 
erected, or prescribed the height or 
character of buildings. The Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1932, made no 
fundamental change in the general 
basis of the compensation provisions. 
but added to the requirements and 
restrictions in respect of which com- 
pensation might be excluded. 

It may be observed that under the 1932 
Act the provisions in a planning scheme 
in respect of which compensation cannot 
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be excluded are no less in the public 
interest than the specified provisions 
in respect of which it may be excluded, 
and the line drawn between the two 
classes of provisions rests on no clear 
principle. The Minister may, for 
example, exclude compensation in respect 
of a provision limiting the density of 
buildings on a particular area, but not 
in respect of one forbidding building 
altogether. 

The difference in treatment as regards 
compensation may be rested on the 
difference between expropriation of pro- 
perty on the one hand and restriction 
on user while leaving ownership and 
possession undisturbed on the other. 
If the question be asked ‘‘ Does owner- 
ship of land necessarily carry with it the 
right to turn it to any use which happens 
to be most profitable to the owner ? ”, 
a negative answer must clearly be given. 

As we have seen, some restrictions may 
clearly be imposed—and would be 
accepted unquestionably by any land- 
owner—without any suggestion of hard- 
ship or of giving rise to any just claim 
for compensation. They are both 
reasonable and necessary in order that 
other persons should not be injured in 
the legitimate enjoyment of their own 
rights. The principle is at its lowest 
that of “live and let live ” and advances 
so as to comprehend all the obligations 
which according to the social standards 
of the day are regarded as due to neigh- 
bours and fellow citizens. But, as the 
scope of these restrictions increases by the 
operation of planning, a stage is reached 
at which the restrictions imposed will be 
said to go beyond the claims of “ good 
neighbourliness ” and general considera- 
tions of regional or national policy 
require so great a restriction on the land- 
owner’s use of his land as to amount to a 
taking away from him of a proprietary 
interest in the land. When this point 
has been reached, the landowner will 
claim to be fairly entitled to compensa- 
tion, such compensation to be computed 
upon the principles applicable where 
other rights of property are taken away 
from him. 

The mere regulation of the use of land 
in the interests of the community would 
not, if the common law were followed 
out, involve any such payment, and an 
owner could therefore, consistently with 
the common law, be required to refrain 
from using his land for purposes specified 
by the State. Obedience to such a 
direction would not entitle him to 
compensation. To some, indeed, it 
would appear that the acceptance of this 
common law rule is inevitable if no 
other satisfactory solution to the diffi- 
culties can be found. But it must, we 
think, be recognized that the full 
application of such a policy would 
result in hardship in many cases and, 
moreover, would involve inconsistent 
treatment as between individuals. 

On the problem of compensation and 
betterment, the main conclusions we 
have drawn in the course of our analysis 
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may now be summarised as follows :— 
(a) The present statutory provisions, 
which have not proved satisfactory 
in the sphere of local planning, would be 
altogether inadequate for application 


to the circumstances created by 
planning conceived as a_ national 
operation. 


(b) The existence of the compensa- 
tion-betterment problem can _ be 
traced to two root causes : 

(i) The fact that land in private 
ownership is a marketable commodity 
with varying values according to 
location and the purposes for which it 
is capable of use. 


(ii) The fact that land is held by a 
large number of owners whose 
individual interests lie in putting 
their own particular piece of land to 
the most profitable use for which 
they can find a market, whereas the 
need of the State and of the com- 
munity is to ensure the best use of all 
land of the country irrespective of 
financial return. 

(c) It is in the sphere of “‘ develop- 
ment value,” whether attaching to 
land already developed by building, 
as in urban areas, or to land suitable 
for development in the predictable 
future, as in the case of fringe land 
around towns and cities, that the 
compensation difficulty is acute. De- 
velopment values as a whole, however, 
are dependent on the economic factors 
that determine the guantum of develop- 
ment of various types required 
throughout the country, and as plan- 
ning does not reduce this quantum 
it does not destroy land values but 
merely redistributes them over a 
different area. Planning control may 
reduce the value of a particular piece 
of land, but over the country as a 
whole there is no loss. 

(d) In theory, therefore, compensa- 
tion and betterment should balance 
each other. In practice they do not. 
The present statutory code is limited 
in operation and is not designed to 
secure balance, and we are convinced 
that within the framework of the 
existing system of land ownership 
it is not possible to devise any scheme 
for making the principle of balance 
effective. It is only if all the land in the 
country were in the ownership of a 
single person or body that the necessity 
for paying compensation and collecting 
betterment on account of shifts in 
value due to planning would disappear 
altogether. 

It is evident from these conclusions 
that an adequate solution to the problem 
must lie in such a measure of unifica- 
tion of existing rights in land as will 
enable shifts of value to operate within 
the same ownership, coupled with a 
land system that does not contain 
within it contradictions provoking a 
conflict between private and public 
interest and hindering the proper opera- 
tion of planning machinery. 


4 UNIFICATION 
OF OWNERSHIP 


During the last few years informed 
opinion has become increasingly alive 
to the necessity of securing some measure 
of unification of land ownership, and 
in some quarters pooling schemes of 
various types have been advanced as a 
suitable method by which the necessary 
results could be secured without inter- 
fering with the private ownership of the 
land. The essence of a pooling scheme 
is that the owners of the whole of the 
land and buildings within a specified 
area should be formed into a Corpora- 
tion which would become the sole owner 
of all the property in the area, the existing 
owners being compelled to sell their 
land to the Corporation in exchange for 
shares representing the value of their 
interest. The Corporation would be 
managed on the same lines as a limited 
liability company; the shareholders 
would appoint directors, who would 
manage the land and the buildings on 
behalf of the Corporation as single estate 
owner of the area, and would fix rents 
and decide questions of development or 
re-development by reference to con- 
siderations of the best use of the Corpora- 
tion’s assets. 

In our view there are many and grave 
objections to these schemes. They are 
essentially financial ventures. Voluntary 
association in a financial venture is one 
thing ; compulsory association is quite 
another. Landowners could justifiably 
object to such compulsory association. 
There would soon be a divorce between 
the persons interested in the occupation 
of the land held by any particular 
corporation and the persons interested 
in the shares of the corporation, and 
there would therefore arise a conflict 
of interest between the shareholders 
on the one hand and the occupiers of 
the corporation’s land on the other 
hand. 

The corporation would, unless subject 
to effective overriding control, direct 
its attention to furthering the financial 
interests of the corporation. A statutory 
limitation on dividends—if it secured 
anything—would have one or more 
of these results : that rents charged were 
not determined by economic conditions, 
leading in practice to unjustifiable 
diversity of treatment of tenants, that 
the pool was over-capitalized, or that a 
fund was created in the hands of the 
corporations which was not applicable 
to any specific purpose. Such a limita- 
tion of profits would not secure good 
planning. Lastly, if pooling corporations 
assume the large proportions contem- 
plated by some of their advocates, there 
would be created a commercial monopoly 
in each corporation over a wide area of 
land with all that such a monopoly 
involves. 

So far as planning and the existing 
difficulties of compensation and better- 
ment are concerned, the question of the 
relation between the pool authorities 
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and the planning authorities immediately 
arises. The functions of both would be 
to decide the use of particular areas of 
land, and their operations would need 
to be so closely co-ordinated that the 
pool would either have to take over 
planning functions, or become a part 
of the planning machinery. Yet by 
reason of the inherent conflict between 
the objects of planning and the interests 
of the pool, neither alternative is possible. 
One may further observe that questions 
would arise between different pools as 
regards such services as roads and open 
spaces, and that diffusion of control and 
administration, and not unification, is in- 
herent in the setting up of different 
pools. The conflict between public 
and private interests remains. 

Assuming, however, that a system 
could be devised by which the activities 
of the pool could be suitably controlled 
or reconciled with planning considera- 
tions, the difficulty still remains that the 
shifts of value resulting from planning 
restrictions or directions might extend 
beyond the boundaries of the pool, and 
questions of compensation and better- 
ment wotid still have to be faced. 
Limitations of density, the zoning of 
land for agriculture, the preservation 
of areas as national parks or public open 
spaces, may well shift values from one 
pool area to another pool area. 

The logical answer to the proposals for 
pooling ownerships is thus that they are 
theoretically sound in endeavouring by 
means of unification to eliminate the 
compensation requirements arising from 
shifts of value, but that as shifts are 
on a national scale so the pooling of 
ownership must result in a single pool 
comprising the whole of the land of the 
country. In a word, the only feasible 
system of pooling is nationalization, 
which is the very result pooling is 
designed to avoid. 

Our criticism of the large scale pooling 
schemes leads to the result that the 
solution of the compensation-betterment 
difficulty can only lie in a degree of 
unification of existing rights in land 
carried out on a national scale and in- 
volving their national ownership. If 
we were to regard the problem provided 
by our terms of reference as an academic 
exercise without regard to administra- 
tive or other consequences, immediate 
transfer to public ownership of all land 
would present the logical solution ; but 
we have no doubt that land nationalisa- 
tion is not practicable as an immediate 
measure and we reject it on that ground 
alone. We state our objections to its 
immediate practicability shortly. First. 
Land nationalization is not a policy to 
be embarked upon lightly, and it would 
arouse keen political controversy. A 
change of view upon the topic of land 
nationalization calls for more than a 
rearrangement of prejudices. Delay, to 
say the least, would result. Second. It 
would involve financial operations which 
in the immediate post-war period might, 
as we see the matter, be entirely out of 


the question. Third. Land nationaliza- 
tion would involve the establishment of 
a complicated administrative machinery 
equipped to deal with the whole of the 
land on the country. 

That conclusion makes it desirable to 
consider whether there is any method, 
short of immediate nationalization, which 
will effectively solve the compensation- 
betterment problem of the present 
system and provide an adequate basis 
on which the post-war reconstruction 
will be able to proceed. 

The only method which answers this 
test in regard to undeveloped land is 
the proposal made to the Barlow Com- 
mission for the acquisition by the 
State of the development rights in un- 
developed land. This scheme, which 
for convenience we refer to as the 
*‘ development rights scheme,” does in 
our view provide a solution which is 
both practicable and equitable. Different 
considerations apply in the case of 
developed land and it seems to us that 
piecemeal transfer of urban land to 
public ownership, as and when required 
for planning or other public purposes, 
would be less cumbersome and less 
onerous a task than that involved in 
immediate wholesale nationalization. 

We recommend the immediate vesting 
in the State of the rights of development 
in all land lying outside built-up areas 
(subject to certain exceptions) on pay- 
ment of fair compensation, such vesting 
to be secured by the imposition of a 
prohibition against development other- 
wise than with the consent of the State 
accompanied by the grant of compulsory 
powers of acquiring the land itself when 
wanted for public purposes or approved 
private development. 

This measure of unification in the 
State of the development rights attaching 
to undeveloped land outside built-up 
areas is an essential minimum necessary 
to remove the conflict between public 
and private interest to which we have 
referred. As regards the area to which 
it applies, it is a complete solution of 
the hoary and vexing problem of shift- 
ing values. The development value for 
all time will have been acquired, and 
paid for. Compensation will no longer 
be a factor hindering the preparation 
and execution of proper planning 
schemes. The scheme will thus facilitate 
the operation of a positive policy for 
agriculture, the improvement of road 
systems and public services, the preserva- 
tion of beauty spots and coastal areas, 
the reservation of green belts and 
National Parks, the control over the 
expansion of existing towns and cities, 
the establishment of satellite towns and 
the planned location of industry in new 
areas. 

Shortly the scheme we recommend 
involves four points : 

(a) The placing of a general pro- 
hibition against development on all 
undeveloped land outside built-up 
areas and immediate payment to 
owners of the land affected of com- 


pensation for the loss of development 
value. 

(6) Unfettered determination through 
planning machinery of the areas in 
which public or private development 
is to take place, the amount and 
type of development being determined 
as regards development for public 
purposes by national needs and, as 
regards private development, by private 
demand. 

(c) Purchase by the State of the land 
itself if and when required for approved 
development whether for public pur- 
poses or for private purposes. 


(d) In the case of approved develop- 
ment for private purposes the leasing 
of such land by the State to the person 
or body undertaking the development. 

The scheme involves neither dual 
ownership of the land nor divided con- 
trol. Until the land itself is wanted for 
purposes of development the owner 
remains in possession and control save 
only that he may not develop. 

Although the administrative require- 
ments are considerable in the early 
stages they are mainly concerned with 
initial tasks of ascertaining the property 
concerned and distributing the com- 
pensation. Once these matters have 
been carried through the administrative 
necessities will in the main be confined 
to the relatively simple and _ straight- 
forward tasks of effecting legal transfer 
to the State of the fee simple as and 
when the progress of development 
requires and fixing and collecting what- 
ever rents or premiums may be charged 
to persons granted permission to use 
the land for development purposes. 

An understanding of the scheme as a 
whole will be helped by a statement in 
broad outline of its effect. 

First.—The prohibition against de- 
velopment or the acquisition of the 
development rights—however it be looked 
at—will not disturb the title of possession 
of any person interested in the land. 
The owner and all other persons 
interested in the land are put in the 
position they would occupy if they had 
entered into an effective bargain that 
the land would not be used for “ de- 
velopment.” By the prohibition, the 
State acquires no right to use, manage 
or enter upon the land. It can only 
interfere with its use to the extent of 
stopping “‘ development.” Broadly the 
prohibition is that the land may not be 
treated as building land or diverted to 
industrial purposes. 

Second.—The maximum amount of 
freedom of use and enjoyment con- 
sistent with the interest of the State in 
the development rights remains with the 
owner. He is not restricted to the 
existing use of the land. The land may 
be used for any purpose which does not 
amount to “‘ development.” The owner 
of a farm, for instance, will remain free 
to farm in such a manner as he thinks 
fit and to make any such improvements 
as are in his view proper for his holding 
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as a farm. The occupier of a house 
and garden or park which falls within 
the scheme will remain free to use his 
property for all the purposes of his 
residence, and (subject to compliance 
with any local bye-laws) will remain 
entitled to put up such additional build- 
ings as are necessary or designed for 
the improvement or amenities of his 
house. He will be substantially in the 
same position as if he had agreed to 
keep his garden or park as a private 
open space. The only limitation is that 
the land may not be “ developed” in 
the technical sense we attribute to the 
term. 

Third.—The owner’s powers of selling, 
mortgaging, leasing, etc., or otherwise 
disposing of his property remain un- 
disturbed. But their exercise will affect 
only the “ owner’s interest.” 

Fourth—Any interests affecting the 
land (leases, mortgages, rentcharges, etc.) 
will continue to attach to the land shorn 
of the development rights. 

Fifth. — Any compensation paid by 
reason of the imposition of the pro- 
hibition will go to the persons interested 
in the land according to their rights 
and interests. Where there is a mortgage, 
for instance, the compensation will be 
treated as if it arose from a sale of part 
of the mortgaged property. 

Sixth —Where development” in the 
sense in which we use the word is pro- 
posed, the position of the State as the 
owner of the development rights comes 
into active operation. The proposal for 
development may range from the forma- 
tion of a garden city or a satellite town 
to the erection of a private factory, and 
it may emanate from any source. 
Whether particular land is to be de- 
veloped and the form that development 
should take is to be decided by the 
Central Planning Authority acting 
through its appropriate machinery. 

Seventh. — Whatever form of de- 
velopment is decided upon the Central 
Planning Authority should acquire the 
“owner’s interest,” compulsorily if 
need be. Unless the purchase price is 
agreed, the fair value of the “ owner’s 
interest ” will have to be determined by 
arbitration in the ordinary way. The 
property is to be valued as it stands at 
the date of its acquisition. The develop- 
ment rights will already have been paid 
for and are not to be paid for again. 
The value to be assessed will be the value 
of the property subject to the restriction 
against “‘ development.” In addition to 
compensation for the land taken, there 
will also have to be paid compensation 
for severance, disturbance or any other 
injurious affection suffered in respect of 
the owner’s interest in his remaining 
land. 

Eighth. — Where private development 
is in question and there is competition 
between private developers, preference 
should, other things being equal, be 
given to the owner of the “ owner’s 
interest.” 

Ninth.—The next step is the disposition 
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of the land in favour of the developer. 
That, consistently with the scheme, 
must, where private development is in 
question, take the form of a lease subject 
to a rent or to a premium, or to both a 
rent and a premium, for the period of 
years required by the nature of the 
development under consideration and the 
status of the developer, and containing 
provisions which secure that the land 
is developed and used in accordance with 
agreed proposals and such other pro- 
visions dictated by planning and other 
relevant considerations as the circum- 
stances require. The lease should con- 
tain—what is common form in leases at 
the present day—a right to re-enter on 
breach of covenants, subject to any 
exercise of the powers now possessed 
by the Courts to relieve against for- 
feiture on such terms as it thinks just. 

There must be covenants obliging use 
in accordance with the development 
proposed and a right of re-entry on failure 
to carry it out. Land should not be 
wasted and, unless the development 
authorised is in fact carried out, the 
State should have the right to resume 
possession. 

Tenth.—Where a man wishes to build 
for his own occupation a house on land 
he owns, an exception to the general 
rule of procedure may be made. In such 
case the State would not acquire the 
*‘ owner’s interest ” and lease it back to 
the proprietor but a licence would be 
granted for the erection of the house 
subject to appropriate conditions. 

Lastly.—The scheme does not require 
either the State or local authority to 
engage in industry. The State’s function 
under the scheme is to use the powers it 
acquires in the interests of National 
Planning. 


5. COMPENSATION 


The question whether or not in all the 
circumstances which will obtain after 
the war compensation should be paid in 
respect of the imposition of the restriction 
on development is a matter of policy 
upon which it is not for us to express 
an opinion. We propose, however, to 
assume that fair compensation will be 
paid. This involves that the sum to 
be paid should represent the fair value 
to the purchaser of the development 
rights as a whole. 

Our recommendation is that the com- 
pensation to be paid should be assessed 
for the whole country as a single sum 
(that sum we call the General Compensa- 
tion’ Fund), the amount of such sum to 
be determined by reference to that fair 
value and such sum to be divided among 
claimants in accordance with the value 
of the development rights attached to 
their lands, a Supplementary Fund being 
set up to meet exceptional cases. 

In our view it is possible fairly to 
ascertain the proper amount of the Fund. 
That such a sum is a matter of estima- 
tion and not of arithmetical computation 
is obvious. Future economic conditions 


will doubtless be difficult to estimate. 
But they would equally have to be 
estimated in measuring valuations of the 
development rights attached to individual 
parcels. 

Objectors to the principle of assessing 
compensation on the basis suggested 
by us are compelled either to object to 
the acquisition being necessary in the 
interests of national planning or to 
object to national planning itself, or to 
assert that a payment known to be too 
much should be made, or to assert that 
no sum at all should be paid. All these 
points of view have been put before us. 


6. MANAGEMENT OF 
DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS 


The development rights are being 

acquired for the purpose of National 
Planning. It is immaterial in whom 
those development rights are in fact 
vested on behalf of the State. That is 
machinery only. It is essential that 
the development rights and all other 
interests in land which may be acquired 
under the scheme should be managed 
by the same body as controls planning. 
In other words they should be managed 
by the Central Planning Authority. 

It is implicit in the conception of 
planning that the management should be 
directed to forwarding the interests of 
planning and not with a view to the 
financial return. The sum paid for the 
development rights should be regarded 
as of historical interest only. 

The Central Planning Authority may, 
we apprehend, delegate to regional or 
local authorities some of their powers 
relating (inter alia) to the disposition 
or management of land. That does not 
open up any question of principle under 
the scheme. 

While National Planning will make 
many demands upon those responsible 
for it, the scheme demands nothing but 
intelligent and prompt administration. 
Until development is proposed nothing 
but the enforcement of the restriction, 
and, in exceptional cases, the grant of 
temporary licences, will be called for. 

The question whether development is 
to be permitted will be determined as 
a matter of planning by the Central 
Planning Authority or regional or local 
bodies in their capacity as planners. 
It cannot be said therefore that the 
scheme in any direction imposes any 
burden on planning. 


7. DEVELOPED LAND 


We gave (above) a description of 
an area in Birmingham which had to 
be dealt with. To that instance we 
would add another. We have been 
informed that in London alone there are 
between 6,000 and 10,000 acres requiring 
redevelopment by reason of narrow 
streets and the existence of obsolete 
buildings. Some idea of the extent to 
which, war damage apart, there is need 
for redevelopment in built-up areas, may 
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be gathered from these two examples. 
There must be added the need—and 
opportunity—for reconstruction arising 
from the existence of war-damaged areas. 
We do not enter into details. 

The comprehensive re-planning of 
towns and cities will necessarily be a 
lengthy task and there will in different 
places be considerable variation in the 
order in which authorities embark upon 
the subject matters of planning, e.g., 
reconstruction of war-damaged areas, 
clearance of slums, provision of houses 
for the working classes, redevelopment 
of areas containing obsolete buildings, 
provision of improved traffic facilities 
and open spaces. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider the powers and machinery 
under two heads : 

First, the measure of interim control 
required now and during the immediate 
post-war period ; 

Second, the measures necessary on the 
assumption that it may necessitate large- 
scale operations to deal with heavily 
war-damaged areas and the type of 
obsolete area we have described. 

In our Interim Report we recom- 
mended fhe granting to the Central 
Planning Authority forthwith of powers 
of control over building and all other 
developments throughout the whole 
country by reference to national planning 
considerations, and we recommended 
that such power should continue in 
operation for a reasonable period after 
the end of hostilities while the broad 
lines of reconstruction were being worked 
out. The Government have recognized 
the necessity of some such control but 
have stated that they think that any 
further safeguards necessary can be 
provided by strengthening the provisions 
of the Planning Acts and that they propose 
to introduce legislation on these lines. 

In view of this decision it is un- 
necessary to do more than to point out 
that the whole of the country should be 
covered. Many important areas are not 
at present covered by planning resolu- 
tions, and it appears that the most con- 
venient method of achieving the object 
in view is to provide by legislation that 
areas not already covered by operative 
schemes or resolutions to plan should 
be deemed to be subject to such resolu- 
tions ; and we recommend accordingly. 
Existing Position 

The powers available under existing 
legislation relating to redevelopment 
are contained in the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, and the provisions 
of the Housing Act, 1936, relating to 
Redevelopment Areas and Clearance 
Areas. It is necessary to examine these 
powers, and the procedure under the 
Acts, from the aspect of suitability for 
the task of reconstruction. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 
—The existing planning legislation is 
designed mainly for the purpose of 
guiding or regulating private develop- 
ment over a period of time. The pre- 
paration of a planning scheme proceeds 
in consultation with owners and other 
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interested parties, and numerous oppor- 
tunities are afforded for objections to 
be lodged. When the scheme is sub- 
mitted to the Minister he holds a local 
enquiry to consider any objections which 
have not been met and to decide whether 
to approve, modify or disapprove the 
scheme. On final approval the scheme 
is laid before both Houses of Parliament 
and, subject to any modification arising 
out of Parliamentary proceedings, be- 
comes operative unless challenged in 
the High Court. 

It is clear to us that this elaborate and 
lengthy procedure and largely negative 
system, which has been widely criticised 
in the evidence submitted to us, would 
be wholly inadequate to deal with large- 
scale schemes of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Methods are required which are 
simpler, more expeditious and more 
positive in character. 

Housing Act, 1936.—It was partly due 
to a recognition that the ordinary plan- 
ning procedure would not be an effective 
instrument for securing the redevelop- 
ment of unsatisfactory town areas that 
the Redevelopment Area procedure was 
introduced by the Housing Act, 1935, 
and was reproduced in the consolidating 
Housing Act of 1936. The Redevelop- 
ment Area provisions of the Housing 
Act, 1936, were designed to facilitate 
the systematic redevelopment of districts 
containing a large number of working- 
class houses of which a substantial pro- 
portion was unfit, overcrowded or con- 
gested. 

The two years during which these 
powers were available prior to the 
outbreak of war is perhaps too short a 
time to enable their value to be accurately 
assessed. It is to be noted, however, 
that they have not been extensively used 
and no major schemes of redevelopment 
have resulted from them. Among the 
reasons for this apparent failure to pro- 
duce the desired results the following 
may be mentioned : 

(i) The Act requires authorities to 
define the plan of proposed redevelop- 
ment in great detail. Where the 
development may not take place for 
some time such a detailed plan may 
be difficult to draw. 

(ii) To comply with the statutory 
definition it is necessary to prove that 
a required proportion of houses is 
unfit for human habitation and not 
capable at reasonable expense of being 
made fit, This necessitates proof as 
regards each house and, moreover, 
renders the whole scheme open to 
challenge in the High Court on the 
ground of failure to comply with 
the terms of the definition, thereby 
leading to serious delay. 

(iii) The system of compensation has 
hampered the operations of local 
authorities and doubts have been 
expressed whether the provisions re- 
lating to compensation are as favourable 
to authorities under redevelopment 
procedure as under town planning. 
In any event the authority may be 


unable to secure agreement with the 
owner for redeveloping, in which case 
they are bound to purchase, and, if 
the land is occupied by industrial 
buildings or is alleged to have a value 
for industry, authorities are frequently 
driven into hard bargains. The cost 
of a redevelopment scheme which has 
to be met mainly out of local finances 
is a factor of the greatest importance 
particularly in those town areas where 
values are extremely high. 

(iv) The serving of individual notices, 
lodging of objections and the holding 
of public locat enquiries is a lengthy 
procedure designed to safeguard the 
rights of individual owners but it 
inevitably results in serious delay. 

The experience available of the opera- 
tions of the redevelopment procedure, 
although limited, does not, therefore, 
inspire confidence that it would provide 
a satisfactory basis for urgent measures 
of reconstruction or that it could be 
readily adapted for the purpose. 

The Clearance Area procedure in 
Sections 25-33 and the Third Schedule 
of the Housing Act, 1936, is limited to 
the abolition of slums and is not therefore 
appropriate to be used for general 
redevelopment purposes. 

In the course of our enquiry we have 
received numerous suggestions for a 
solution of the developed land problem 
along lines of amalgamation of owner- 
ships. Some advocate compulsory and 
permanent pooling by forming all owners 
within the area into a Corporation in 
which they become shareholders, and 
leaving the Corporation to replan and 
redevelop the area. 

Possible Solutions 

Schemes of this type are variants of 
the Lex Adickes under which pooling 
and redistribution is carried out under 
the supervision of the Local Administra- 
tion. This method originated in 
Germany where it has been widely 
operated in one form or another from 
1902 onwards, but mainly in relation 
to undeveloped land where a rearrange- 
ment of ownership would assist the 
development of the area. For this 
purpose it appears to have met with a 
considerable measure of success, but 
so far as we are aware it has never been 
applied to built-up areas, and we are 
doubtful whether any of the schemes of 
this type would provide a suitable basis 
for the highly complex problem of the 
rebuilding of war-damaged or other areas 
as part of a co-ordinated plan for the 
modernization of cities. The responsible 
authority would need to take over and 
demolish the property in the area, pre- 
sumably paying compensation for the 
buildings, and than hand back the bare 
sites to a large number of separate owners, 
some of whom might have neither the 
desire nor the capital to rebuild. The 
division into a fixed number of sites 
might be prejudicial to proper replanning, 
and in any event it would not provide a 
permanent solution to the problem Which 
small-scale ownership creates. 
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ROOFING 


Subject: Ruberoid 2: Built-up Standard Ruberoid 
Roofing on Wood Foundations. (For single- 
layer work suitable for semi-permanent or 
temporary flat roofs, see Sheet No. | of this 
Series). 


Description : 

Ruberoid consists of a fibrous sheet material designed to 
carry the maximum amount of weather-resisting bituminous 
compound, and having tensile strength to withstand the 
stress and strain to which the roofing may be subjected. 
The type of base and bituminous compound varies according 
to the service the particular grade of Ruberoid is designed 
to give. ‘ 


Prorert‘es : 

The Roofing is low in prime cost. It is economical to 
maintain. Over 50 years’ experience shows that Ruberoid 
Roofs have a low maintenance cost. It can be fixed 
rapidly and is readily repaired if accientally damaged. 
Being flexible it can be laid on roofs of any shape. It is 
resistant to acid and alkali fumes and sea air, and is a non- 
conductor of heat. It is unaffected by vibrations or extremes 
of temperature, and is also damp-, dust- and vermin-proof. 

It does not require metal fiashings and, as it is light in 
weight, it frequently enables a saving to be made in the 
construction of the roof. 

Its low cost per year of service is one of its several 
advantages. 


Sizes, Weights and Finishes : 

Ruberoid Roofing is supplied in rolls 36 in. wide, containing 
12 or 24 square yards (108 or 216 square feet). Its covering 
capacity is 100 square feet of roof to 12 yards of Ruberoid. 

It is manufactured in various weights, finishes and colours, 
as follows :— 


(1) Ruberoid Standard Roofing, Grey. 
Made in three plies, of uniform quality, ranging in thickness. 
I-ply (light) weighing 324 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 
2-ply (medium) weighing 424 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 
3-ply (heavy) weighing 523 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 


(2) Ruberoid Standard Roofing, Red. 

This is similar to standard grey Ruberoid, but is coloured 
red on its weather surface. The colour is permanent and 
does not fade. It is supplied in | and 2-ply only, weights 
as above. 

(3) Ruberoid Super Roofing. 

This is constructed with a base of Solka fibre which makes 
the finished roofing virtually untearable. Supplied in 2 and 
3-ply only. Weights :— 

2-ply 42 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 
3-ply 52 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 


(4) Ruberoid Slate-Surfaced Roofing. 

This is similar in basic composition to standard Ruberoid 
roofing, but with a surface finish formed by rolling granules 
of natural slate into the surface, under pressure. It is supplied 
in three colours : Venetian red, Westmoreland slate green 
and steel blue. Weight : 85 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 


Uses of the Various Types of Ruberoid : 


The types of Ruberoid above are recommended for use as 
follows :— 


Ruberoid Standard Roofing. Grey or Red. 

I-ply for small buildings that are not exposed to severe 
conditions. 

2-ply for sloped roofs of medium area. Suitable for factories, 
industrial and agricultural buildings. 

3-ply for large roofs and for buildings exposed to fumes of 
acids or alkalis. 


Ruberoid Slate-Surfaced Roofing. 
Suitable for roofs of bungalows, sports pavilions, garages 


and all buildings where the colour and appearance of the 
roof covering is of importance. 


Ruberoid Super Roofing. 
This is recommended for buildings on very exposed sites. 


Ruberoid Astos Asbestos Roofing. 

This is similar to Ruberoid Standard Roofing except that 
the base is of pure asbestos fibre which increases the fire 
resistance and lessens the tendency to buckle or expand. 
It is supplied in one weight only, 52 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 
It is used and laid in a similar manner to 3-ply Standard 
Ruberoid (see description given below) principally for built- 
up roofs on large buildings, where two or more layers are 
specified. 


Methods of Laying : 

Built-up roofing is laid on boarding by nailing the first 
layer to the surface of the roof and thereafter applying 
further layers bedded in Ruberoid Compound. Fhis Sheet 
illustrates methods of laying on boarded surfaces only. 
Methods of laying on concrete are dealt with in Sheet No. 3 
of this series. 


Specifications A, C and D: 


The Makers recommend the use of Ruberoid in one or more 
layers according to service required, and for boarded roofs 
have prepared three typical specifications A, C and D for 
roofs with respectively |, 2 or 3 layers of Ruberoid of suitable 
weight. 

Typical sectional details of roof surfaces laid to specifica- 
tions C and D are given at the head of this Sheet. 

Roofs laid to specification A are shown on the first Sheet of 
this series. They are recommended for pitched roofs only. 
Roofs laid to specification C and D should be laid by the 
Manufacturers. They are built-up roofs of alternate layers of 
Ruberoid and Ruberoid Compound, which is a bituminous 
compound similar to that used in the manufacture of the 
roofing. When finished, the roofing is strong, efficient and 
durable, and can be laid on all types of flat, pitched or curved 
boarded roofs. (A minimum fall of 2 ins. to 10 ft. is recom- 
mended for flat roofs). 

Detailed suggestions for alternative grades of Ruberoid 
roofings for use in Built-up roofs are given in the Manufac- 
turer’s publication ‘‘ Standard Specifications for Ruberoid 
Roofs.”’ 


Roof Details : 

Built-up roofing may also be used to, cover concrete slabs 
or hollow tile verandah roofs, projecting shops, balconies, 
roofs of bay and dormer windows, coricrete domes, valleys, 
etc. 

Flat roofs require no drips or rolls or angle fillets, and all 
flashings except those of cesspools are — with the material 
itself. Sarking felt is unnecessary. 

Boarding should be 2 in. min. if T and G, and | in. if butt 
joints are used. It is the general contractors’ work to 
prepare the roof surfaces to receive the Ruberoid, and this 
should include the planing down or removal of all upstanding 
edges and irregularities, and the proper sinking of nail 
heads. Similarly, the Manufacturers do not provide any 
ladders or scaffolding necessary for proper access to the roof. 


Previous Sheets : 


Previous Sheets dealing with Ruberoid Roofing and Water- 
proofing materials are Nos. 267, 304, 402, 404, 407 and 873. 


Issued by : The Ruberoid Company Limited. 
Address: Head Office: Commonwealth House, 

I-19, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone : Holborn 9501 


Registered Office: Meadow Mills, Stonehouse, Glos. 
Telephone: ‘Stonehouse 212 


BRANCHES : 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : Station Road, Walker. 
Telephone : Wallsend 63061. 
Birmingham : 664, Corporation Street. 
Telephone : Central 2079. 
Manchester : 708, Chester Road, Stretford. 
Telephone : Trafford Park 1832. 
Edinburgh : Caroline Park, West Shore Road, Granton. 
Telephone : Granton 84041. 
Belfast : 31, 57 & 59, Great Patrick Street. 
Telephone : Belfast 26808. 
Dublin : |, Aston Place. 
Telephone : Dublin 23107. 
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8. EXTENDED POWERS 
OF COMPULSOR 
PURCHASE 


The conclusion we have reached is that 
the simplest and only effective method 
for achieving the desired results is to 
confer on the planning authority com- 
pulsory powers of purchase, much wider 
and more simple in operation than 
under existing legislation, over any land 
which may be required for planning 
or other public purposes. The pur- 
poses for which we recommend powers of 
purchase should be conferred are : 

(a) War-Damaged and other 
Reconstruction Areas 

We recommend that for the purpose of 
securing necessary redevelopment the 
planning authority should be given the 
power to purchase the whole of such 
areas. 

We have considered whether, in arrang- 
ing for development in a Reconstruction 
Area, dispossessed owners ought to be 
given preferential treatment in regard to 
the selection of sites, and have reached 
the conclusion that to impose on planning 
authorities a binding condition such as 
this might seriously handicap them in 
their freedom to replan or to exclude 
non-conforming uses. The matter of 
meeting dispossessed owners is really 
one of good administration. We accord- 
ingly recommend that no legal right to 
preferential treatment should be con- 
ferred on dispossessed owners of land 
in a Reconstruction Area, but that, as a 
matter of administration, in the disposing 
of land regard should be paid to the claims 
of the dispossessed owner who wishes to 
secure a site in the Reconstruction Area. 

It may be possible for much of the 
work of rebuilding in the replanned area 
to be carried out by private enterprise 
and land should be made available to 
developers for approved development in 
accordance with the plan. In our view 
it is essential to secure that the land should 
not again be divided up among owners of 
small freeholds. We recommend, there- 
fore, that once any interest in land has 
passed into public ownership it should 
be disposed of by way of lease only and 
not by way of sale, and that the authority 
should have the power to impose such 
covenants in the lease as planning 
requirements make desirable, breach of 
such covenants to be enforceable by 
re-entry. 

Although this recommendation is made 
primarily in connection with Recon- 
struction Areas, we intend it to be of 
general application to any interest in land 
disposed of by a public authority. 

(6) Purchase for Acceleration of 
Planning 

The question arises what powers of 
purchase planning’ authorities should 
have in relation to areas other than those 
requiring comprehensive reconstruction 
for which we have recommended special 
powers of acquisition in paragraph (a) 
above. The existing powers conferred 
on planning authorities by Section 25 of 
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the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932, enable land required for the pur- 
poses of the scheme to be acquired 
compulsorily, failing agreement, only 
after the scheme is in operation. As to 
this, we recommend that a power of 
compulsory acquisition should also be 
available before the scheme is in opera- 
tion, provided Ministerial sanction of the 
proposed purchase is obtained. 

In some areas where development or re- 
developmentin accordance witha planning 
scheme will not be carried out by owners 
in the near future, or at all, the planning 
authority should be authorized to acquire 
such land with a view to its disposition 
in favour of some person who will under- 
take the work. We therefore recommend 
that, where land is held up from develop- 
ment or redevelopment in accordance 
with the scheme, the authority should 
have power to acquire the land com- 
pulsorily with a view to enabling 
developers to carry out the desired work. 

It may be that the necessary develop- 
ment or redevelopment is one upon 
which private enterprise is unwilling to 
engage. We therefore recommend that 
the authority should have compulsory 
powers to purchase land for positive 
development or redevelopment by the 
authority themselves, but only where 
this is essential to accelerate the carrying 
out of the planning scheme. 

(c) Purchase in Advance of 
Requirements 

By the Local Government Act, 1933, 
Section 158, and the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1939, Section 98, Parliament 
gave to local authorities, subject to the 
consent of the appropriate Minister, 
power to acquire land by agreement for 
the purpose of any of their powers 
and duties in advance of requirements, 
following in this regard the precedent to 
be found in the Housing Act, 1925, the 
Allotments Act, 1925, and in many local 
Acts. So far as we can trace the 
matter, the only instances of a power to 
acquire land compulsorily in advance 
of requirements are to be found in the 
Allotments Act, 1925, and in the Housing 
Act, 1936, which authorizes the authority, 
with the consent of the Minister, to 
acquire land for the provision of working- 
class houses compulsorily if it will be 
required for that purpose within ten 
years. 

There can be little doubt that the power 
to purchase in advance of requirements 
is a valuable one from the point of view 
both of economy and convenience. Its 
convenience lies in the fact that the 
necéssity for formulating proposals in 
detail is avoided. 

In our opinion there is no reason why 
local authorities should not be em- 
powered, subject to the consent of the 
appropriate Government Department, to 
acquire land in advance of requirements 
compulsorily as well as by agreement. 
We recommend therefore that this 
power should be granted to them, and 
that the power should not be subject to 
a qualification that the land is expected 


to be required for a defined purpose 
within a specified period of time. 
(d) Purchase for Re-instatement 
Section 25 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, permits planning 
authorities to acquire land by agreement 
for the purpose of providing accom- 
modation for persons whose premises 
have been purchased by the authorities 
for the purposes of the scheme, but 
precludes them from acquiring such land 
compulsorily. We are of opinion that 
the acquiring authority should be given 
every facility for offering alternative 
sites in such cases, and we therefore 
recommend that, under this and other 
relevant Acts, there should be vested in 
the authorities compulsory powers of 
purchase of land, whether within or 
outside their area, for the purpose of the 
provision of alternative accommodation 
for displaced persons, but this power 
should not be exercisable outside their 
area except with the consent of the 
appropriate Government Department. 
(e) Purchase for Recoupment 
The question whether local authorities 
should have power to purchase land for 
the purpose of securing any enhancement 
of value accruing thereto as a result of 
reconstruction, replanning or public im- 
provements is a betterment problem 
which is considered at length in Chapter 
IX, and paragraph 283 of that Chapter 
contains our recommendation that such 
power should be granted. 
(f) Adjustment of Boundaries 

Cases sometimes arise where the interests 
of good planning require an adjustment, 
as between different properties, of 
boundaries or easements. In such cases 
it is usually found practicable to effect the 
necessary adjustment by negotiation, 
but, in order that suitable powers should 
be available to enforce the matter where 
necessary, we recommend that the local 
planning authority should be granted 
powers of compulsory purchase of any 
interest in or right over land for the 
purpose of making such adjustments in 
respect of boundaries and easements, 
including rights of light. 


9. FINANCE 


In recommending that these additional 
powers be conferred on local authorities 
our aim is to facilitate the operation of 
planning and reconstruction by pro- 
viding a ready means of acquiring the 
land necessary for the purposes in view. 
It is true that the existing provisions are 
inadequate and the procedure com- 
plicated, but effective planning has been 
held up largely for financial reasons. A 
mere addition to the powers, or an im- 
provement of the procedure, will be 
futile unless the financial difficulty is 
faced and dealt with. The objective 
should, in our view, be to provide full 
scope for the preparation of the best plan 
that can be devised. Planning and the 
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cost of making the land available for 
planning must be treated, as indeed they 
are, as separate and distinct questions. 
It lies outside our terms of reference to 
consider to what extent the cost of 
post-war reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion inside towns should fall on local 
resources or the extent, if any, to which 
they should be borne by national 
funds, but clearly the question is one 
which calls for immeduate consideration. 


10. PRESENT METHOD 
OF RECOVERING 
BETTERMENT 


The methods provided under existing 
Statutes for securing to public authorities 
the whole or a share of the increase in 
value of lands arising from public 
improvements or other action by the 
authority fall within the following three 
clearly defined categories :— 

(t) Recoupment, where the authority 
responsible for a public improvement 
are empowered to purchase all or any 
of the lands in a defined area, adjoining 
the land taken by them for the purpose 
of the improvement, with the object 
of securing to the authority (by 
subsequent sale, lease, etc.) the benefit 
of any increase in value of that 
adjoining land brought about by the 
execution of the improvement; the 
authority are thus able to recoup 
themselves for some part at least of 
the gross cost of the improvement. 

(ii) Set-off of the betterment against 
compensation payable for the acquisi- 
tion of, or injurious affection to, other 
lands of the same owner. 

(iii) Direct charge upon all persons 
whose lands are increased in value by 
the improvement, etc. 

We shall now consider in detail the 
working of each of these methods, their 
degree of effectiveness, their defects and 
the alternative schemes which have been 
suggested. 

In our view purchase for recoupment 
is a sound principle and the most 
effective of the existing methods by which 
a public authority may secure increases 
in value of property which their activities 
have created. This is particularly so in 
the case of street improvements where, 
by purchasing the “back land” to a 
sufficient depth, the acquiring authority 
are able to make good development 
sites fronting on the new street which 
they can normally turn to profitable 
account by using them for the reinstate- 
ment of dispossessed owners (thus 
minimising compensation) or by dis- 
posing of them to others. Indeed, 
unless enough “ back land ” is acquired 
to preserve frontages, the authority 
will be faced with heavy claims for com- 
pensation from traders who, on being 
set back, have been left with sites of 
insufficient depth. 

We accordingly recommend that local 
authorities should be given general 


powers to buy land compulsorily for 
recoupment purposes, subject to their 
obtaining the sanction of the Central 
Planning Authority (who, we assume, 
would in appropriate cases consult any 
other Government Department con- 
cerned) as regards the area to be acquired, 
and to their giving proper publication 
locally of their proposals so that affected 
parties may have the opportunity of 
making representations to the Central 

Planning Authority. It should be open 
to the Central Planning Authority, if they 
think fit, to depute a competent official 
to visit the locality to make informal 
enquiries into the matter, but in our 
view no public enquiry should be held, 
and there should be no right of appeal 
against the decision of the Central 
Planning Authority. 

The principle of set-off is obviously 
equitable, but it suffers from two 
inherent limitations :— 

(i) Betterment can only be collected 
by this method from those land- 
owners from whom land is being 
acquired for the particular improve- 
ment. 

(ii) The maximum amount which 
can be collected even where set-off can 
be made is the actual cost to the 
acquiring authority of the particular 
parcels of land which are being 
acquired, and the whole of the 
balance of the betterment due to the 
improvement is retained by the owners. 

The question is, therefore, whether 
any effective substitute can be found 
for the system of set-off. We think the 
situation can be adequately met by 
extended powers of recoupment coupled 
with the proposals which we make later 
for a periodic levy on increases in annual 
site value as revealed by quinquennial 
assessments. 

We accordingly recommend that, from 
the date that our scheme for a periodic 
levy on increases in annual site values is 
established by Act of Parliament, all 
statutory provisions for set-off against 
compensation whether on acquisition 
or for injurious affection should cease 
to operate, except in so far as they 
relate to increases in the value of un- 
developed land outside “town areas” 
while it remains undeveloped. 

If, however, our “ periodic levy” 
scheme is not accepted and the system 
of set-off is to be maintained for what 
it is worth, we think that steps should 


be taken to extend the scope of its. 


operation. In that event, we recommend 
the insertion in the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, 
of a general provision for setting off 
betterment against compensation pay- 
able on the compulsory acquisition of 
land by public authorities for whatever 
purpose. We wish to emphasise that, 
in making this conditional recommenda- 
tion, our only point is that something 
is better than nothing. 

Apart from a few local Acts which 
contain provisions for the recovery 
of direct charge of 75 per cent. of the 


betterment due to street improvements, 
sewers, etc., on the lines of Section 21 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932, that Act is at the present 
time the only Act providing for the 
recovery of betterment by direct levy. 
While we unhesitatingly accept the 
principle of “betterment” as being 
a fair one, we are convinced that the 
segregation of “ betterment” which is 
particularly ascribable to planning is 
impracticable. Even in peace time there 
are almost insuperable difficulties in 
isolating the effects of planning 
ordinances in the complex of influences 
causing changes of value; and in the 
course of and after the present war 
these difficulties will be accentuated. 
We accordingly recommend that, in 
view of the difficulties inherent in the 
present system of collecting betterment 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932, and its failure to produce 
practical results, that system should be 
abandoned in favour of our scheme for a 
periodic levy on increases in annual 
site values. We make one qualification 
to this recommendation : our “ periodic 
levy ” scheme only applies to increases 
in annual site value occurring after land 
has been developed ; any provision in 
any Act (e.g. the Herts County Council 
Act, 1935, and the Herts County Council 
(Colne Valley Sewerage, etc.) Act, 1937) 
for the recovery of betterment in respect 
of increases in the value of undeveloped 
land while it remains undeveloped should 
therefore remain in force for what it is 
worth. 


ll. RECOMMENDED 
SCHEME For LEVY ON 
INCREASE IN ANNUAL 


SITE VALUES 


We are forced to the conclusion that 
no ad hoc search for “ betterment” 
in its present strict sense can ever 
succeed, and that the only way of solving 
the problem is to cut the Gordian knot 
by taking for the community some 
fixed proportion of the whole of any 
increase in site values without any 
attempt at precise analysis of the causes 
to which it may be due. 

Before setting out our own proposals, 
we think it may be well to lay down 
certain fundamental principles to which 
any method for assessing and collecting 
a levy on increases in land values should 
conform if it is to be equitable and 
administratively practicable. They are : 

(i) So far as the increase in value is 
due to the enterprise and expenditure 
of owners and developers, it must be 
excluded from charge—there must 
be no tax on improvements. This 
can only be secured by limiting the 
subject of the levy to increases in the 
value of the site, and, further, excluding 
from the increase in site value such 
part, if any, as has been created by the 
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No. 2 
USE ~~ Polished Plate Glass 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS is a transparent glass, both surfaces of which have been 
ground, smoothed and polished, the object being to render the suriaces flat and parallel, and thus 
provide clear and undistorted vision and reflection. In its normal thickness of }” it is rather more 
than twice as strong as the Sheet Glass generally used for glazing windows, and also, being thicker, 


offers considerably higher thermal and sound insulation. 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS is characterised by its flat surfaces and high polish, and should always 
be used where undistorted vision is essential as in the case of Shop Windows, Display Cases, etc. 

For public and commercial buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools, office blocks, etc., POLISHED 
PLATE is desirable on account of its extra strength and superior thermal properties, which 
add to the comfort of the occupants of the building, whilst its high quality greatly enhances 


its outward appearance. ley 


For glazing purposes 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
is supplied in two qualities : 
G.G. - for ordinary glazing 
S.G.—for selected glazing 


When glazing Polished Plate 
Glass, care should be taken 


to ensure that the rebate 


provided is rigid and true 


so that when the glass is G[ELAZING SPECIFICATION : 


(1) A general clause as follows should be inserted :— 

All glass to be of the type, quality and substance sj ecified, and to be of British 
manufacture. The glazier must be prepared to produce at the completion of the 
job invoice or voucher from the manufacturer to show that the glass supplied is 
own plane. in accordance with the specification. 


fitted in position it is free 


from strain and retains its 


(2) Glass should be described by the recognised trade names, thicknesses 
and qualities. 
This is published by Pilkington Brothers, Limited, of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical Department is always 
available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of glass in architecture. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS AT 63 PICCADILLY, W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 4281 
where architectural students may get advice and inforrr ation on all questions relating to the properties of glass and its use in building. 
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owner or developer, though, as a 
practical matter, this exclusion may 
have to take the form of an allowance 
of a fixed proportion of the total 
increase. Subject to this allowance, 
all the increase in site value, whether 
due to specific public improvements 
or to planning schemes or general 
community influences, is, however, a 
proper subject for levy. 

(ii) Before any increase in site value 
can become a proper subject for levy, 
it must not only have occurred and 
have been proved, but must also have 
been realized or enjoyed or be realiz- 
able. 

(iii) There must be no duplication 
of the levy. The recovery of “‘ better- 
ment” by direct charge or by set- 
off against compensation payable on 
public acquisition of land or for 
injurious affection, whether under 
general or local Acts, should 
accordingly cease to operate. 

(iv) The community’s share of in- 
creases in site values must be secured 
by one method and by one authority, 
however the proceeds may be ulti- 
mately applied. 

It may be convenient at this stage, 
for the better understanding of our 
detailed proposals, to give the main 
outlines of our scheme, and we desire 
to emphasize at the outset that all the 
fundamental principles set out in the 
preceding paragraph have been taken into 
account in framing it. 

We propose— 

(i) That, as soon as the necessary 
legislation is passed, there shall be 
ascertained the annual site value of 
every rateable hereditament as actually 
developed, such value to be a fixed 
datum line from which to measure all 
future increases in annual site values. 
No valuation is to be made in the case 
of agricultural land and farmhouses. 

(ii) That a revaluation should be 
made every five years of the annual 
site value as then developed. 

(iii) That there should be a levy in 
each of the five years following each 
revaluation of a fixed proportion (say 
75 per cent.) of the amount of any 
increase in the annual site value over 
the fixed datum line as revealed by 
the revaluation. 

(iv) That the levy should be borne 
by the person actually enjoying or 
capable of realizing the increased 
value. 

(v) That the necessary valuations 
should be made through the existing 
valuation machinery for ordinary rating 
purposes, and entered in the rating 
valuation lists. 


12. AGRICULTURAL LAND 


In England and Wales, agricultural 
land including farm buildings (other 
than the farmhouse itself) is not rate- 
able, and therefore does not appear 
in the valuation list, but as soon as it is 
occupied for purposes other than agri- 
culture (e.g., for building development) 
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an entry for the property is made in the 
valuation list. It would be impossible— 
even were it our desire—to use the 
ordinary machinery we have suggested 
in order to determine the annual site 
values of all agricultural land in the 
country at the date of the initial valuation 
for the purposes of our scheme as none 
of it would be in the valuation lists ; to 
ascertain those values at that date a 
separate ad hoc valuation would be 
necessary. Moreover it is not our 
intention to make a levy on betterment 
or increases in agricultural value. 

The important question for considera- 
tion is how the full increase in the site 
value of the land on its becoming 
developed over its agricultural value 
can be brought into charge. 

On the assumption that the “ develop- 
ment rights scheme” we have recom- 
mended in Section 4 is accepted there 
will be no difficulty. The State, having 
acquired all development rights in agri- 
cultural land, no one will be able to 
develop agricultural land without obtain- 
ing a lease of the land from the State 
which will be able to secure, by means 
of the rent charged, the full increase in 
annual site value of the land over 
agricultural value which has accrued up 
to the date of first development. When 
the property first comes into the valua- 
tion list, it would, therefore, be sufficient 
to enter—at the same time—its annual 
site value relevant to its new state of 
development as the datum for measuring 
any increases in annual site value during 
the currency of the original State lease, 
or subsequent leases, or otherwise. 

It is only necessary for us to add, 
without going into details, that we have 
been unable to find any satisfactory way 
of dealing with this matter if the 
“development rights scheme” is not 
accepted. 


13. INCIDENCE OF LEVY 


Having regard to the facts that the 
subject of the levy is not site value 
itself but only the increase in site value, 
that the increase is to be calculated on 
an annual basis and that the levy is to 
be a yearly one, we think that an over- 
whelming case can be made out for 
the proposition that the levy shoyld be 
borne ultimately by the person who is 
for the year in question actually enjoying 
or is in a position to realize the increase 
in value. We therefore recommend 
that, when an increase in annual site 
value is revealed on any revaluation, the 
levy thereon should be borne by the 
person who is for the time being in 
enjoyment of the increase. 

In the working out of the general 
principle we have laid down, it is im- 
portant to remember that, on the passing 
of the Act giving effect to the scheme, 
and indeed some time before, all persons 
would have been warned of the possibility 
of liability to a levy on any increase in 
the annual site value, and all transactions 
of sale or lease after such warning would 
be entered into in the knowledge of this 


possibility, so that a purchaser, for 
instance would have had a chance to 
pay a lower price for property in view 
of the liability to levy of an increase in 
site value. 

We have devised the periodic levy 
scheme primarily with a view to securing 
for the community a share of community- 
created increase in annual site values 
of property which is for the time being 
in full private ownership. 

The question arises, therefore, of the 
application of the levy scheme where 
the property is in public ownership. The 
most important case is property falling 
within the “ development rights scheme ” 
recommended in Section 4. This 
scheme provides for the acquisition by 
the State of the development rights 
in all undeveloped land and of the owner’s 
interest in the land when intended to be 
developed, and for the granting by the 
State of leases to developers. In our 
view it is desirable as a matter of general 
policy that the levy should be imposed 
in respect of property leased pursuant 
to that scheme. The matter is, we think, 
more than a matter of administration. 


14. CENTRAL PLANNING 
AUTHORITY 


We have stated our assumptions that 
planning is intended to be a reality and 
a permanent feature of the administration 
of the internal affairs of the country, 
and that the system of planning assumed 
is one of national planning with a high 
degree of initiation and control by the 
Central Planning Authority, which will 
have national as well as local considera- 
tions in mind, and that such control 
will be based on organized research 
into the social and economic life ofthe 
country and be directed to securing the 
use and development of land to the best 
advantage. 

We have further stated that the Central 
Planning Authority we have in mind is an 
organization which does not yet exist, 
and that “‘ planning” has a meaning not 
attached to it in any legislation nor, 
until recently, in the minds of the public. 
Put shortly, National Development is 
added to planning. We propose in this 
Chapter to use the term National 
Development. 

Having set forth a scheme which will 
bring under the control of the Central 
Planning Authority all undeveloped land 
in the country outside town areas (and 
undeveloped land cannot be considered 
by the Central Planning Authority in 
isolation from inside town areas), we 
ought to state our views as to the form 
the Central Planning Authority might 
properly assume. 

However the Central Planning Authority 
is constituted and whatever departmental 
arrangements are made, it is essential 
that there should exist means by which 
the requirements of agriculture, trans- 
port, public services and defence, as 
well as housing, industrial location, 
town siting and other matters, can be 
given proper weight and considered as a 
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whole. Co-ordination at the centre as 
respects the various Government Depart- 
ments interested in particular aspects 
of planning is necessary. Without this 
the general lines on which National 
Development should proceed cannot 
be properly determined, nor the lands 
properly managed in the interests of 
National Development. 

It is clear at the outset that the settle- 
ment of the broad principles of policy, 
the making of the schemes necessary 
to carry out that policy and the execution 
of the schemes are distinct matters. 

In our view it would be a mistake if 
there were created a Government Depart- 
ment concerned with National Develop- 
ment, which would rank with existing 
Government Departments. What is 
wanted is thought at the centre, an 
informed vision, unified control of land 
use and co-ordination between the 
existing Departments. 

We think that this can only be secured 
if there is set up a Minister—we call 
him the Minister for National Develop- 
ment—who should be specially charged 
with National Development. He should 
have no departmental cares, but he 
should have the advantage of a highly 
qualified staff informed as to the economic 
conditions and needs of the country, 
competent to put forward proposals for 
consideration and to advise on the 
economic and other questions (other than 
technical questions) arising out of schemes 
for development. 

The broad principles of policy would, 
we apprehend, be settled by the Cabinet 
after consideration by a Committee 
of Ministers presided over by the 
Minister for National Development. 
The making of schemes necessary to 
carry out that policy would fall to the 
Committee of Ministers presided over 
by the Minister for National Develop- 
ment. Upon those schemes the Com- 
mittee would have the assistance of the 
various Government Departments. 

The actual execution of the schemes and 
formulation of detailed plans would 
fall to the Government Department 
concerned. 

The planning functions of the Minister 
of Works ‘and Planning under the 
present legislation appear to us to fall 
directly within the sphere of the Minister 
for National Development. Clearly the 
control of the “development rights 
scheme ” and the exercise of the powers 
arising under it also fall within the 
sphere of the Minister for National 
Development. In our view general 
matters connected with development 
of land should be kept under the one hand 
and should be under the personal direc- 
tion of the Minister for National 
Development. 

The next question is what organization 
should, consistently with the principles 
set out in the previous paragraph, be 
set up so as to secure that the Minister 
is not concerned with matters of day- 
to-day administration, that administra- 
tion is properly handled and that local 


authorities, private developers, and land- 
owners have ready access to informed 
advice and authoritative direction. In 
our view a suitable organization would be 
a Commission on the lines of the War 
Damage Commission. To the Com- 
mission so set up definite powers— 
including the powers arising under the 
Town and Country Planning Act and the 
“development rights scheme” should 
be given. The control of the Minister 
for National Development—and, with 
that, Parliamentary control—should be 
secured by empowering the Minister 
to give directions to the Commission. 
We would make only two observations 
upon the composition of the Com- 
mission. First, it is necessary that there 
should be a full-time Chairman and that 
it should include a member of the 
economic staff of the Minister. Second, 


it would be an advantage if no other 
members were full-time members. The 
opportunity should be seized of securing 
the service upon the Commission of 
persons who, by their experience of 
public affairs, their knowledge of the 
needs of industry or their knowledge of 
land utilization, will ensure common 
sense administration, and command for 
the Commission the confidence of the 
public. 


Mr. Justice UTHWATT (Chairman) 
JAMES BARR 
C. GERALD EVE 
RAYMOND EVERSHED, K.C. 
JAMES WYLIE, C.B.E., 
Barrister-at-Law 


H. F. Secretary 
F. SCHAFFER, Assistant Secretary 


[THE END] 
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JOURNAL 


INFORMATION 


CENTRE 


HE Information Centre answers 
any question about architedture, 
building, or the professions and 
trades within the building industry. 

It does so free of charge, and its help 
is available to any member of the 
industry. 

Answers are sent direct to enquirers 
as soon as they have been prepared. 
The service is confidential ; and in no 
case is the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. 


Questions should be sent to— 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
War Address : 
45 THE AVENUE, 
CHEAM, SURREY. 
Telephone : VIGILANT 0087 


Q 961 


SURVEYOR, DuRHAM.—“ A” submitted 
PLANS to a local authority FOR A 
proposed GARAGE. The council at 
a monthly meeting deferred consideration 
of the plans for a further month and 
then REFECTED them. “A” now 
claims that as the plans were not dealt 
with within the prescribed period (t.e., 
four weeks from their submission), the 
council has lost its right to pass or reject 
them and proposes to erect the garage. 
(a) Is “A” within his right in doing 
this? ; and (b) Can the council take any 
action to stop the garage being erected. 
(Please give Section P.H.A. 1936). The 
garage would be approximately 150 ft. by 
80 ft. The council rejected the plans 
under Section 25, P.H. Act, 1936 only, 


and not under any bye-laws. The only 
bye-laws in existence are the recently 
made building bye-laws and they do not 
vary from those made some time ago by 
the Ministry of Health as a standard 
guide. 


Section 65, para. 5 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, makes it clear that the local 
authority has the right to apply for an 
injunction for the removal of any work 
that contravenes any enactment of the 
Act. It also states that if plans were 
deposited and notice of their rejectment 
was not given within the prescribed 
period, the Court, on granting an 
injunction, has the power to order the 
local authority to pay such compensa- 
tion to the owner as the Court thinks 
fit. 

Thus the answers to questions (a2) and 
(b) are “ yes,” but it is unlikely that the 
Court would grant compensation if the 
local authority had given notice of 
rejectment within a reasonable period 
and before work had started. The 
owner would, therefore, be foolish to 
proceed. 

If plans are deposited less than three 
clear days before a meeting of the local 
authority, and meetings are not held 
more frequently than once a month, the 
prescribed period may be five weeks and 
not one month as stated in your enquiry 
(see Section 64, para. 4, of the Public 
Health Act and also the Model Bye- 
Laws). 


Q 962 


ARCHITECT, SOMERSET.—In 1939 the 
R.I.B.A. issued a@ memorandam for 
students preparing for the ASSOCIA TE- 
SHIP EXAMINATION stated 
under the heading of steel construction 
that the revision of the Steel Code in 
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TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


Data Sheet No. 6 


METHODS OF FABRICATION 


This form of construction lends itself admirably 
to the prefabrication of single storey buildings of any 
size. The standard sections (roof trusses, wall 
frames and columns, and door and window frames) 
are light in weight and conveniently transportable. 
Assembly on the site is simply and rapidly effected, 
the sections being bolted or welded together accord- 
ing to specification. The buildings can be dis- 
mantled with equal facility, and only the loss of 
foundations is involved since the various sections all 
remain available for re-erection—thus it may be 
said that this form of construction has all the essentials 
of a permanent building plus the facilities of a 
portable building. A further consideration is the 
flexibility of the system, allowing alterations or 
extensions to be made to existing buildings simply 
and quickly. 

Three alternative methods of fabrication are 
available :— 

(1) Complete factory prefabrication, leaving 

assembly only to be carried out on the site. 

(2) Site welding. The welding of the final 
fixings and connections is sometimes more 
satisfactorily effected on the site; where 
site welding is not practicable or economical 
special bolt joint or joint plates are supplied 
for such connections (see Figs. 3 and 4 
reproduced from data sheet No. 3). 

(3) Site fabrication and welding. In certain 
circumstances complete site fabrication is 
advantageous. Though more costly than 
factory prefabrication, in cases where trans- 
port costs are heavy and access to the site 
difficult, and where the fabricated sections 
required are large in number and simple in 
design, it sometimes proves economical to 
erect temporary portable workshops on the 
site where the fabricators and mobile welding 
units can execute the whole of their work. 

The method to be adopteéd is in each case dependent 
upon the circumstances prevailing, and the type and 
size of the building, or buildings, to be erected, and 
it is well that proper consideration should be given 
to these factors before a decision is made. 
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Fig. 4. Bolt connection for larger trusses. 
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1936 rendered almost all existing books 
obsolete. I have Reynolds and Kent 
Structural Steelwork,” 1936 Edition, 
Waldram’s ‘“‘ Structural Mechanics,” 
Second Edition (1930), Faber’s “‘ Simple 
Examples in R.C. Construction,” second 
impression, and several other text books 
of this period. Can you inform me to 
what extent these books are obsolete for 
study purposes? (I am sitting for the 
examination this year). Can you recom- 
mend other books that have been published 
later ? 


We cannot undertake to go through the 
books you mention and point out 
exactly which examples are not in 
accordance with the latest code. You 
can take it that the fundamental principles 
have not changed, and that the only 
difference would be in the safety margin, 
etc., allowed. In any case “ Structural 
Steelwork,” by Reynolds and Kent (1936 
edition), was published after the revised 
steel code was made known, and it 
should be up to date. 

We could give you a list of other books, 
but a list of titles is seldom satisfactory. 
Moreover, we could not guarantee that 
the books cover and do not exceed the 
syllabus of the examinations. You could 
visit the R.I.B.A. or some other technical 
library, when you could see for yourself 
what books are available, and select those 
you would like to buy. The best plan 
would be to take up the matter with the 
R.I.B.A. direct. 


Q 963 


ARCHITECT, Bucks.—I am an architect in 
private practice, 38 years of age, and was 
de-reserved in February of this year and 
received a six-months deferment expiring 
at the end of September. I have received 
an OFFER OF A FOB OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE. Am I at liberty to 
accept it or does my conditional reserva- 
tion prevents me? 


You should take up the matter with your 
local National Service Office, the address 
of which is given on the N.S.2 form. 


Q 964 

ARCHITECT, DuBLIN.—In preparing plans 
for an extension to a small CINEMA, 
I have drawn the SIGHT LINES FOR 
the SCREEN at an angle of 35, 
measured off a line parallel to the floor 
which is raked upwards. The local 
authority insists that the angle of 35° be 
measured at right angles to the screen, 
which involves a loss of a row of seats. 


Local authorities’ requirements vary, 
but in our opinion the angle must be 
measured from eye level, i.e. a truly 
level or horizontal line. If the angle is 
measured merely from the line of sight 
when looking straight ahead, it would 
vary with the tilt of the seat or with the 
slope of the floor, and would have little 
practical value. 


Q 965 


STUDENT, LONDON.—I am a probationer 
R.I.B.A., with two years’ experience in a 
municipal corporation office, studied at 
the Northern Polytechnic, Highbury, and 
the Willesden School of Art, evenings and 
part daytime, aged 19. 

I have just entered the R.A.F. and am 
under training as an observer, air crew, 
but would prefer to serve in the R.E.’s or 
Pioneers, or the R.A.F. Works Services, 
where my experience could be utilized. 

I wonder whether you could give me 
any information as to the possibility of 
re-mustering into any of the above- 
mentioned branches of H.M. Forces. 


It is not possible to transfer from the 
R.A.F. to the Army, and it is only possible 
to transfer to the R.A.F. Works Services 
with the approval of your C.O. We are 
afraid we can only advise you to approach 
your C.O. in regard to the latter. 


Q 966 


ENQUIRER, LONDON.—What ts the address 
of the COLOUR RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL ? 


We assume you mean the Paint Research 
Association of the British Paint, Colour 
and Varnish Manufacturers. The address 
is Waldegrave Road, Teddington, Middle- 
sex. Phone: Molesey 1063. 


MILNERS SAFE CO., LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6. TELEPHONE: MOUNTVIEW 6655 


\ 
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THE “1-COAT” TRANSPARENT 
PENETRATING, PERMANENT 
PRESERVATIVE STAIN FOR ALL 
NEW WOODWORK. 

It cannot raise the grain. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 
Shade cards, panels, full directions 
and working instructions for con- 
tractors’ use, estimates and 45 years 
of specialists’ experience are at 

your service. 
RON UK Ltd., Portslade, Sussex 


Polishing | 16 South Molton Street 
Contract Depot | London, W.1 


LLOYD BOARDS LIMITED 
86 STRAND: LONDON’: W.C.2 


Warn: waler al a 
steady, temperature 


Leonard-Thermostatie hot and cold Water Mixing Valve 
serving wash trough, 


By means of a quick-acting thermostat the Leonard- 
Thermostatic Valve delivers blended water from 
hot and cold water and keeps it at a steady tem- 
perature in spite of pressure fluctuations in the 
supplies. The valve will only deliver water at the 
temperature for which it has been set. Leonard- 
Thermostatic Valves save water, save heat, save 
installation costs. They avoid risk of scalding. 


Specify 


Leonard-Thermustatic 


hot and cold water mixing valves 


Mot Cold 
Waler 


Wa ler 


for group washing equipment 


WALKER, CROSWELLER Corto 
CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 


Send for pamphlet from and 6 Gordon Sq London WC 1 


the makers. 
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BLAST-RESISTING 
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You can't say how long it will last! 


‘| 


SEPTEMBER 


Even if you have made no present provision for 
the adequate ventilation of crowded spaces, 
circumstances may yet arise in which the pro- 
tection of this plant may make all the difference 
to comfort and safety. 

Instal now an efficient ventilation and air filtra- 
tion equipment—full particulars on request. 


“SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


LEIGH © LANCASHIRE roms: “utilizetion,” 
DON OFFICE : 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, The Architects’ War Address: 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
Sollowing week’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of ‘* The Architects’ Fournal.’’ War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s. ; each additional line, 1s. 

The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 
rivate practitioners having staff vacancies. Address: 
05 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 5615 

991 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


ARCHITECT, experienced in carrying through large 
and small schemes, all parts country. Salary {800 to 
£1,000 per annum, according to locality. Box No. 468. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, exempt from military 
service, requires responsible position. Eight years in 
general practice and with public authorities. Experienced 
in design and construction of factories, housing, war 
buildings, etc., civil defence schemes. Reconstruction 
and post-war planning. Can drive car. Available 
immediately. Write: Architect, ‘‘ Keeper's House,”’ 
Roffey Park, Faygate, nr. Horsham. 47 


A.R.LB.A. requires part-time work, many years ex- 
perience all types of work, including war damage. 
Box 472 


EXPERIENCED SURVEYOR offers part-time services 
in connection with war damage repairs, bills of quantities, 
estimates, specifications, etc. North-west London area. 
Box No. 477! 


QUANTITY SURVEYING—drawing office (archi- 
tectural). Youth 16}, Technical School training, seeks 
opening, London. Box 482. 


YOUNG MAN, exempt military service, studying for 
R.1.B.A. Final, seeks constructive post of national 
importance. P. H. F. Stiles, East Lodge, Vigo, South 
Holmwood, Surrey. 479 


DRAUGHTSMAN (Architectural), requires change, 
aged 17, 24 years’ experience in preparing working 
drawings of small structures under supervision, con- 
structional details. tracing and building surveys. Write 
A.H., 61, Openview, Earlsfield, S.W.18. 483 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT, at present engaged 
as Engineering Draughtsman, requires part-time 
Architectural Drawing work. D. Wheeler, 28, Endymion 
Road, Hatfield, Herts. 484 
ARCHITECT, Alien, Swiss and Hungarian University 
Degree, 10-years’ practice, good draughtsman, experi- 
enced designer, desires full or part-time work with firm 
or at home. Box No. 489 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, just completed 
5 years’ course at Regent Street Polytechnic School of 
Architecture and qualified for election as A.R.I.B.A., 
seeks employment. London or Kent preferred. Write, 
: T. Dannatt, Church Road, Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 
requires whole or part-time post. Experienced in super- 
vising work on site. Designing and drafting, building 
maintenance and surveys (W. D. claims), variations 
builders accounts. Salary £450—£500 per annum. 
Box 491. 

THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED ESTATE 
CLERK-OF-WORKS desires post as CLERK-OF- 
WORKS, MANAGER, &c. Experienced in Estate 
Management; control of all contract work ; estate and 
maintenance staffs; supervision all branches of the 
building, allied and specialists trades; all office work ; 
plans; specifications; and rent collecting; keen, 
energetic, alert and conscientious. Not liable for military 
service. Highest recommendations, Please apply Box 
No. 492. 

REGISTERED ARCHITECT, R.1.B.A. Diploma, with 
over 15 years experience in building and architectural 
work abroad, photographs, drawings, testimonials, 
references, Hungarian nat., is anxious for the utilisation 
of his services in any professional capacity and invites 
correspondence. Box 493. 

DRAUGHTSMAN, last 24 years civil engineering, 
requires engineering or building appointment, available 
September 1. London area. Box 494 

PART TIME WORK, surveys, war damage, etc. 
Qualified and experienced Senior Assistant offers services 
in London area. 496 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANT 
(25). Exempt from military service, desires post pre- 
ferably in Midlands. Has passed R.I.B.A. Final, Part I. 
Nine years general experience in design and construction 


available shortly, 


including war damage repairs and A.R.P. work. 
Excellent testimonials. Write E.W.D., 48, Thurlow 
Road, Thurlow, Leicester. 497 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR (Registered), 
requires responsible position (West or Mid-Wales 
preferred). Age 36, married, experienced in Factories, 


Commercial Buildings, 
Alterations to Existing 
Working Drawings, 
Bills of Quantities, 


Licensed Premises, Hospitals, 
Buildings, One-Eighth Scale 
Details, Specifications, Preparing 
Estimating, Land Surveying and 


Levelling, Checking Building Contractors’ Accounts, 
Measyring War Damage and Preparing Schedules of 
Repairs. Salary £9 per week. Box 498. 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (28), 
experience in an architect’s office, seeks position as 
architectural draughtsman or supervisor of works. 
Experienced in surveying, levelling, the preparation of 
working drawings and details, and the supervision of 
work. J. C. O'Dwyer, River View, Ballinacurra, 
Limerick. 499 
ADAPTABLE YOUNG MAN, 19 
military service), studying for R.I.B.A., 


having 10 years’ 


(exempt from 
seeks position 


in architect’s office. Extremely keen, practical, willing to 
do anything connected with architecture; one vear 
office experience; R.S.A. certificate—Write R. W. 
Terry, 37, Morley Avenue, N.22. Phone BOW 5366 
(after 6 p.m.). 1 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT requires employment 
on work subject to Essential Works Order or other 
scheme of National importance. Experienced in 
surveying and levelling, designing and planning and 
supervision of all building construction.—Box 4. 

CHARTERED ARCHITECT, exempt military service, 
requires senior post, with possibilities of partnership. 


Box No. 5. 

ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, widely experienced, 
free two days a week; London area. Would undertake 
usual office duties. Jones, 17, Lichfield Road, Kew 


Gardens. Tel. Rich. 1737. 6 


Other Appointments Vacant 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


WANTED. ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, SUR- 
VEYOR or BUILDER’S MANAGER for service 
overseas as Works Officer; age 36 to 48. Apply in 
writing in first instance, stating qualifications and 
experience, to Staff Supervisor, Navy, Army and Air 
Force Institutes, Ruxley Towers, Claygate, Esher, 
Surrey. 807 
Competitions 


Six lines or under, 8s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRIZES.— £100, £50, £50, £20, 
etc., available for Competitions among members of The 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. Apply, 
Secretary, 15, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 808 


Miscellancous 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


A. J. BINNS, LTD.., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 
tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. 

SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605. 


Classified Advertisements continued on page xxxii. 


Canteen Heating 


calls for 


Vectair Heating 


Modern factory heating is planned to create conditions favourable 
to maximum output on the part of the workers—it is important 
that the atmosphere of the canteen in which they spend much of 
their leisure should be equally healthy. Concealed Vectairs, by 
creating constant air movement, easily controllable and uniformly 
distributed warmth provide a system which successfully measures 
Concealed Type Vectairs fitted into 


up to these requirements. 


walls or fitments economise in floor space, and where steam (up to 
150 Ibs. pressure) is used in the kitchen, Vectairs complete a self- 


contained service by operating off the same supply. 
Brochure V 19/9. There are Vectairs for operation on steam, hot 


water and electricity. 


BRITISH TRANE CO. 
TELEPHONE : Clerkenwell 6864 & 3826. 


LTD., 


VECTAIR 


Send for 


HOUSE, 


$2 CLERKENWELL 


For large canteen installations send for Univectair Brochure UH 19/9 and 
where lofty buildings are involved Projectaire folder P 19/9 


CLOSE, LONDON, €E.C.! 


AGENCIES at: Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield and Torquay 
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quay 


Penfold Chain Link Diamond Mesh wire 


fencing is only on of the many products 


which are made in our factories. Although ? 

we are specialists in the manufacture o 7 WATE RPROOFER 
fencing of every description, an important 
part of our capacity is devoted to the CEMENT QUICK SETTER 
production of concrete posts and precast CEMENT RAPID HARDENER 


members and light structural ironwork. 


SUPPLIED TO H.M. OF FICE OF 
WORKS, AIA MINISTRY, WAR OF FICE 
Let us quote you for BOROUGH COUNCILS..ETC. 


all your requirements. 


PENFOLD FENCING LTD. 


Dept. 71, Imperial Works, Watford Sh IMITED 


‘12,NORTH END ROAD. LONDON, N.W.I! 


Telephone SPEed we// 2 B66 


Telephone: Watford 2241 


(PITCH MASTIC) 


MMER & TRINIDAD. 
AKE ASPHALT CO., LTD. 
NOR PLACE, S.W.1. PHONE: SLOANE 7123 
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WANTED. Copy of the “ Architectural Review ” for 
September, 1940 Box 475. 

WANTED. Complete set of copies of “The Archi- 
tectural Review,” July, 1940—June, 1942. Box 495. 
**WALLCRAFT ’’ PLASTIC PAINT. Approx. 
50 cwts. in powder form. Reasonable offers accepted for 
all or part. Samples supplied. A. R. & W. Cleaver, 
Ltd., Wood Street, Northampton. ’Phone 1434. 805 
TO MANUFACTURERS.— Wanted, a large iron or 
copper kettle and large saucepan (iron), suitable for 
hanging on chain over cottage fire. Send prices to Box 
No. 2. 

WANTED, a complete set of bound volumes of ** The 
Architectural Review,”’ Vols. I—L. Box No. 3. 


Educational Announcements 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


R.LB.A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.1I.B.A., M.R.San.I. 
Short Term Wartime Tuition Arranged. 
Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone : Euston 3906 


R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart 
Stanley,M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., M.T.P.1. Tutor, St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. 231 
MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
CAVENDISH STREET, ALL SAINTS, 
MANCHESTER 15. Telephone: Ardwick 3480. 


Principal : 
Joun M. Hoimes, Dip. Fine Art. Lond. N.R.D. 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND 


ARCHITECTURE, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Head of School : 
A. Douctas Jongs, A.R.I.B.A., Dip. Arch. (Liverpool), 
Athens Bursar. 
COURSE : 

Intermediate-—Three years full-time (inclusive of 
Probationer Year) leading to the Studentship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Final.—Five years full-time (including Probationer 
and Intermediate Years) leading to the School Diploma 
(D.A. Manc.), to the examinations for the Associateship 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects (A.R.1.B.A.), 
and for Registration under the Act. 

Part-time Day and Week-end Courses for pupils 
and junior and senior assistants in offices lead to the 
examinations of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

FEES : 


£12 12s. for one year’s full-time day attendance. 
Part-time day and week-end course fees according to 
scale. 


SCHOL: RSHIPS, PRIZES, ETC. 
Free Entrance, Continuation and Senior Art Scholar- 
ships ; School Prizes; Travelling Scholarships. 
SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Prospectus from the Registrar. 
W. O. LESTER SMITH, 
Director of Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
INCLUDING DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 


Professor of Architecture : 
L. B. BUDDEN, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


The School provides a thorough theoretical and 
practical training for students wishing to enter the 
Architectural Profession. The courses, which lead to a 
Degree (B.Arch.) and a Diploma, begin early in October. 
These qualifications both carry with them exemption 
from the series of Examinations leading to the Associate- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with the 
exception of Professional Practice. A written paper 
and oral test in this subject are now conducted in the 
School. A Degree of Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 
has been established, and the Degree of M.A. may also 
be taken in Architecture. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 


Professor of Civic Design : 
W. G. HOLFORD, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


The Department provides a training for Architects and 
Engineers who wish to specialise in Town Planning. 
The courses, which begin in October, lead to a Certificate 
and Diploma. 

Prospectuses of Classes may be obtained on application 
to the Registrar of the University. 

S. DUMBELL, 
Registrar. 
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NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7. 


Principal: T. J. Draketey, D.Sc., Ph.D. (London), 
F.LC., FCS. 


Head of Department of Architecture: T. E. Scort, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


DAY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Five Years’ Course qualifies for exemption from 
the Final Examination for Associateship of the R.I.B.A., 
and for registration under the Architects (Registration) 
Acts, 1931-1938. Students who complete satisfactorily 
the first Three Years of the course are granted exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination of the R.I.B.A. 

School year begins 21st September, 1942. 

Fees—£20 per annum, or £7 per term. 


EVENING SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
(Five years’ Course recognized by the R.I.B.A. for 
exemption from the Intermediate Examination) 
New session begins 2Ist September, 1942. 
Fees from 10s. to 50s. per course according to age of 


student. 

Special Design classes, and lectures on the Theory of 
Structures, Hygiene, Materials, Specifications, and 
Professional Practice in preparation for the Final 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN TOWN PLANNING for 
Examinations of the T.P.I. 


ENTRY TO THE SCHOOLS. Intending Day 
students are interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Intending Evening students will be interviewed from 
6—8 p.m. on 14th and 15th September, 1942, or on any 
subsequent evening. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


Telephone NORth 1686. 


SOUND INSTRUCTION 
by Postal Method 


is offered by the world’s largest and 
greatest correspondence school in the 
following subjects : 


Architecture 
Architectural Drawing 
and Designing 
Building Contracting 
Building Construction 
and Interior Work 
Building Construction 
and Quantities 
Building Specifications 
and Quantities 
Quantity Surveying 
Structural Steelwork 
Civil Engineering 


Surveying and Mapping 
Municipal Engineering 
Plan and Map 
Draughtsmanship 
Structural Engineering 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Drawing 
Construction Draughts- 
manship 
Sanitary Engineering 
| Heating and Ventilation 
| Air Conditioning 


Special Courses for the Diplomas 


of the R.I.B.A., I.0.B., C.S.I., Inst.C.E., 
Inst. M.& Cy.E.,: Inst.Struct.E., R.S.I., 
Inst.S.E., Town Planning Inst., etc. 


Write to-day for Syllabus of our Courses 
in any of the subjects mentioned above. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD 
Dept. 141, International Buil ings 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SON 
SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX. 


"Phones 


: s: 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367. ** Sharman, Feltham.”” 


See Information 
Sheet Nos. 411, 414 & 


SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 
FREE ON REQUES? 


Phone : DEA. 4754 
Grams : DONABROW 


THE BROWNALL JOINT 


FOR LIGHT GAUGE COPPER PIPES 
Extensively used on Government and Municipal buildings, Hospitals, 
Baths, Hotels, Factories and Housing Estates. ¥ 
stand every scientific and practical test. Expert technica! service for 
Architects always available. 


DONALD BROWN (Brownall!) LTD, 


Brownall Joints with- 


| 
: 1S. Copies may be obtained: 
from : 
GEORGE ELLISON Lid. f § AR 
PERRY BARR 4 « 
BIRMINGHAM 4 
312K 
806 | 
>ROTECTION | 
RINKLERS LTO. 
| 
| 


